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OF THE WEEK. 


_ 





NEWS 


HE event of the week appears to be the receipt in London of 

atelegram from Livadia, dated November 9th, and signed by 
M. de Giers, the Under-Secretary in charge of the Department of 
Foreign Affairs, stating that the Czar intends to adhere strictly 
to the Treaty of Berlin. Who has been doubting it? The 
message is quoted by the Tory papers with an air of triumph, as 
if they were cognisant of some mysterious concession which had 
been extorted from Russia ; but it does not appear to mean any- 
thing particular, unless it be that the Russian troops will quit the 
Balkan peninsula on the date specified in the ‘Treaty,—which, of 
course, if Turkey executes the Treaty, they will do. The 
Treaty will not be broken, if the South Bulgarians rise in 
insurrection to demand union with the North Bulgarians, 
yor if an arrangement is made under which the Powers will 
enforce the provisions made for the autonomy of East Roumelia, 
and the advice offered to the Sultan as to cessions to Greece. The 
extreme suspiciousness displayed by the British Government just 
now isa sign of weakness, not of strength, as if England were so 
powerless, that unless she remained constantly watchful, some- 
thing important would be taken from her. 


The Prime Minister’s speech at the Guildhall this day week was 
neither so important as was expected, nor so amusing as was 
desired. The anticipation of it by a ‘‘ Clairvoyant,” in the Echo 
of the same day, was indeed much the more lively speech of the 
two. Lord Beaconsfield told us, to every one’s surprise, 
that the object of the Afghan war is to procure for us a 
“scientific frontier,’—in short, to get Shere Ali to do for 
India what Lord Beaconsfield asks the Sultan to do for 
Greece. On the subject of the Treaty of Berlin, Lord Beaconsfield 


Mr. Gladstone's criticism on the Guildhall speech is contained 
in a short letter to the Bedford Liberal Association. He is 
puzzled, he says, in relation to the Afghanistan portion of the 
speech, to know why, if an invasion of India from the north- 
western side is impracticable, the frontier there should be described 
as unscientific, or how ‘“‘any foe can so embarrass and disturb 
our dominion as to put us to great expense,” “on a frontier 
which it is impossible for him to invade.” He also does 
not understand why we should be told about the anxiety 
of our Viceroys concerning a frontier which no one 
of them, up to, though not including, the present Viceroy, 
recommends us to alter. In relation to the Treaty of Berlin, Mr. 
Gladstone remarks on the silence of the Prime Minister concern- 
ing any advantages to the subject peoples expected to arise out 
of the provisions of that settlement, and says this silence is quite 
consistent with the Prime Minister’s former language and con- 
duct. Further, he comments on the apparent inaction of the 
Government in relation to the Report of the Khodope Commis- 
sion,—an inaction, by the way, which we may possibly ascribe, 
when we consider the counter-evidence set forth in another page, 
to a wavering confidence in the character of the evidence taken, — 
and he regrets the apparent indifference of the Government to a 
commercial distress which has been greatly intensified by its own 
reckless expenditure. As Mr. Gladstone points out, the only 
effective criticism on the Government will be the criticism of the 
polling-booths. 

Count Schouvaloff returns to London, and on his road has stopped 
in Pesthand Vienna toconfer with the Emperorand Count Andrassy. 
The rumours consequently are endless, ‘The Austrian Government 
is asked by Russia to join in a new partition, to throw over all 
British proposals, to allow Russian troops to remain,—this, that, 
and the other. ‘There is, however, no proof of the authenticity 
of any of these stories, the only thing certain being that the two 
Emperors find it expedient to come to an understanding about 
something. The Emperor of Austria, on opening the Delega- 
tions, told the Members that he should adhere to the 'l’reaty of 
Berlin, and there is no visible temptation to him to breakit. It is 
probable that he desires the cession of Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
in full sovereignty, for the present state of affairs is inconvenient, 
and the Notables of Bosnia are allowed to petition for annexation ; 
but that arrangement is not in contravention of the Treaty—is, 





| 


indeed, only a method of carrying out its obvious meaning. 
Russia can greatly facilitate this improvement, and probably asks 
in return that Austria should be more friendly to Greece and 
Montenegro. Austria likes neither,—Greece, because she might 


was grandly self-congratulatory. He remarked tbat ‘‘ the govern- | become an Adriatic Power, and Montenegro, because her Prince 
ment of the world is carried on by Sovereigns and statesmen, and | could, by alliance with Servia, shut the road to Salonica, a road 


not by anonymous paragraph-writers, or the harebrained chatter of 
irresponsible frivolity.” It is a much-disputed question whether 
the latter thunderbolt was launched at the Lord Chief Baron, who, 
tarlier in the day, had accused Russia, in a bombastic speech, 
of disregarding and violating her engagements under that 
treaty, or at Sir William Harcourt’s speech at Scarborough. It 
applied much better to the former than to the latter address, 
but was ptobably intended rather for the latter than the former, 





%8 Tepresenting a more formidable critic. According to Lord | 
Beaconsfield, everything is going as well under the provisions of 


which Count Andrassy, who has dreams about the future, never 
for a moment forgets. 

Little news has arrived this week from Northern India. The 
Viceroy descends from his eyrie at Simla on the 19th, and settles 
himself for the winter at Lahore, in order to be nearer the scene 
of operations, which commence, according to a telegram of the 
14th inst., sent from Kohat to the Standard, on the 28th inst. 
The able correspondent of the Daily News, however, telegraphs 
from Peshawur that the army there is not ready, the commis- 


the Treaty of Berlin as the most sanguine statesman could desire ; | sariat not haying finished preparations, and the camp being 
and if so, so much the better for England, because Lord | harassed by sickness,—an outburst, we believe, of the Punjab 
Beaconsfield has now appealed to the people of this country | fever. No final orders can be issued till after November 20th, 
to support his Government in maintaining ‘to the letter and to | but if by that day the Ameer has not yielded, no further delay 
the complete spirit” the stipulations of that Treaty. In other | will be permitted. The three corps ('urmce will at once move 
Words, we suppose, we are to go to war, rather than let Bulgaria | forward, the largest, under General Browne, by the Khyber, upon 
join hands with Roumelia, as Wallachia joined hands with | Jellalabad ; the smallest, under General Roberts, by the Koorum, 
Moldavia after the Treaty of 1856. We might almost as well | to Peiwar, and the third, under General Stewart, by the Bolan on 
pledge ourselves to go to war to prevent a cargo of gunpowder | Candahar. This, at least, appears to be the belief on the spot, 
{rom taking fire when a lighted match is put to it, or to prevent though the weather may claim, and obtain, a potent voice in the 
two neighbouring gases, separated only by a thin membrane, | arrangements. The commissariat can make up deficiencies very 


from mingling with each other. 





rapidly by huge outlays, but we wish the tubes for sinking wells 
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had been thought of earlier. None but experienced officers know 
what the difficulty of watering 150,000 beasts in the Hills will be. 





By far the weightiest contribution as yet made to the Afghan 
question is Lord Northbrook’s speech at the corporation dinner 
at Winchester on Monday night. It is a speech of the weight of 
which only a careful perusal can give an adequate idea, but its 
drift can be condensed. Lord Northbrook, a Viceroy who 
received an earldom from the Tories for his services in India, 
shows distinctly that the Ameer has always protested against a 
British Enyoy, that Lord Mayo’s agreement to his terms was 
emphatically approved by Sir Stafford Northcote, and that in 
1873 Shere Ali’s Prime Minister strongly, but confidentially advised 
that no Envoy should be sent, as all Afghans would consider that 
a preliminary to annexation. He further shows that Sir Neville 
Chamberlain had received no insult, and that the Russian Govern- 
ment has not broken faith, its Mission having been despatched, as 
Lord Northbrook proved, by a comparison of dates, before peace 
had been concluded with Great Britain. Shere Ali, moreover, 
tried to prevent the Russian Mission going to Cabul, his real feeling 
being solicitude for his independence, and dislike both of Russia 
and Great Britain. Lord Northbrook then quoted the authori- 
ties mentioned elsewhere, remarked that the last war cost 
£17,000,000, and declared that the expense must be borne by this 
country, because India is too poor. ‘Ihe speech, at first a 
little coldly received, warmed up the audience as it proceeded, 
until almost every sentence was followed by loud cheers. 


Sir James Stephen complains, in a letter to the Times, that 
Lord Northbrook has misrepresented his views as to the obliga- 
tions of justice in our dealings with Asiatic States. He declares 
that he holds justice to be the very foundation of our sway in 
Asia, and certainly shows, by quotations from his own speeches, 
that he has always maintained this principle as the basis of legis- 
lation. 'That being the case, he should not state the rights of civil- 
ised and powerful States against barbarous and weak States so abso- 

slutely as he does. He left the impression in his letter of last week 

that the civilised must be judges of their own claims, untrammelled 
by any rule except that of expediency. Add the rule of justice, 
as he now does, and as he intended to do before, and we can agree 
with him fully, subject to one condition. The civilised must 
acknowledge that the first rule of justice is to treat the feeble as 
we should, if feeble, but fully intelligent, think we ourselves ought 
to be treated. Have we observed that rule as regards the Ameer ? 
Should we think it fair if China demanded that a resident Ambas- 
sador entitled to give advice should be permanently stationed in 
Calcutta, and on our refusal should flood India with Chinese 
troops, and demand as the least concession that China should 
obtain both sides of the Himalayas, lest otherwise, we might invade 
Thibet by the Sikkim or the Bootan route. 


A Committee has been formed, with Lord Lawrence as 
chairman, and including many Members of Parliament, to 
protest against a declaration of war with Afghanistan, 
before Parliament has been consulted. This Committee, 
which sits at the Palace Hotel, Westminster, has drawn up a 
strong memorial, exposing the fallacy of the story of insult, and 
declaring that the ‘‘ rectification of the frontier,” as promised by 
the Prime Minister in his speech at the Guildhall, is condemned 
by a majority of the ablest Indian civilians and soldiers, and 
‘‘appears to be inconsistent with the ordinary principles of 
justice.” The memorialists protest decidedly against any 
further steps being taken until all papers have been pub- 
lished, and until the consent of the nation has been 
given through its representatives. The memorial will be 
presented to Lord Beaconsfield by an important deputation, 


| ordinary war, Lord Chelmsford commanding five columns, »; 
| 1,000 British Regulars, 500 European Volunteers, ang ‘a 

| natives in each; but he has to reduce Secocceni, whose "00 
as described in the Times, seems nearly impregnable ; and the 

of movement is, even to English ideas, tremendous, The droune 
has killed down the cattle till a waggon and team cost £360 yi 
thousand Goorkhas and Sikhs at the Cape would be inyah - 
but they are all wanted for an entirely needless war, to « poo 
a frontier,” which is, nevertheless, pronounced impassable, — 


The Right Hon. J. G. Dodson made an effective speech to hig 
constituents at Chester on Thursday. He pointed out that Me. 
Lowe, in his five Budgets, had remitted taxes beyond what he 
had imposed to the amount of £12,951,000, while Sir Stafford 
Northcote had imposed taxes above the amount he had Femitted 
to the amount of £913,000. And even so, the COmparison wa 
much too favourable to the present Government, for that way 
giving Sir Stafford credit for the taxes he had remitted by the 
help of the magnificent surplus of four millions and a half which 
he derived from Mr. Gladstone’s Government. Bringing this into 
the account, the comparison would be still more damaging. The 
Treaty of Berlin Mr. Dodson familiarly described as « much ery 
and little wool.” The taking of Cyprus was a blunder; the 
Afghan danger was serious; and unscientific as the Amer 
of Afghanistan probably is, he is not likely to appre. 
ciate the necessity for our having a “scientific frontige” 
at his expense. The whole Eastern policy of the Goven. 
ment had been a ghastly failure; and yet in order tp 
promote it, the Constitution had been strained, the prerogative 
exalted, and the jealousy and susceptibilities of the Mediterranean 
Powers had been excited. Mr. Dodson implored the elector 
of Chester to help to form a body of public opinion hostile tp 
the policy of the Government, and in favour of one of 
a circumspect, hard-headed, frugal kind, jealous of the 
Constitution, economical in finance, and in foreign policy 
reticent, though determined. Of ‘‘ the new-fangled policy, with 
the successive fits of resolution, panic, recklessness, bombast, and 
display,” the country needed to be quickly rid. That is a strong 
opinion, and coming from Mr. Dodson,—a former ‘ Chairman of 
Committees,” and a politician of sterling weight and sobriety, 
—it means a great deal. 





Mr. Butt, M.P., is now in full controversy with the more 
virulent Home-rulers, and a pretty quarrel it seems likely to 
be. Mr. Butt thinks that Mr. Parnell and his friends wish to 
exclude him from Parliament, which Mr. Parnell and his friends 
deny, but declare openly enough that Mr. Butt is sacrificing the 
movement to his own political caprice. The livelier the con- 
troversy becomes, the better it will be for Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the more chance there will be for the success of Mr. 
Butt and the moderate party. It is said that when thieves fall 
out, honest men come by their own, which is extremely doubtful 
But it is really very often true that when fanatics fall out, 
moderate men come by their own. And clearly, the Irish fanatics 
are falling out now, not only with Mr. Butt, but about Mr. Butt. 


Mr. Evarts’s despatch of September 28th last, on the New- 
foundland Fishery quarrel, was published on Tuesday, and is 
a very temperate and reasonable document. He brings out one 
important point, of which we were not aware when we wrote 
on the subject last week,—namely, that the Newfound- 
land fisheries are closed by a local law between October 
20th and April 25th, so that for the Americans t 
fish on January 16th was a violation of this regulation, made 
in the interest of the fisheries themselves. Mr. Evarts argues, 
however, that American treaty rights can hardly be over-ridden 








and the Premier will thus be afforded a last chance of avoiding an 

imprudent and unjust enterprise. It is right that he should have | 
it, but we fear the memorialists are too late. The Premier will | 
reply that the matter has passed out of his own control, and that | 


by a one-sided law emanating from one of the parties to the treaty 
only ; and this apparently he argues without reference to the date of 
the municipal regulation itself. It is highly reasonable, he says, 
that the contracting parties shall by some “joint action” adopt 


















the decision must now be made by the Government on the spot, | regulations protecting the fisheries, but it is not reasonable 
which alone has the needful information. ‘That Government is| that one of them, after affecting to give the other a right 
acting on every side as if it held war to be inevitable. with one hand, shall take it back with the othe 
’ — | by a one-sided regulation. This appears to us, we confess, 
This Government is most unlucky. On October 6th, when the | reasonable, and the whole despatch is written in the same tone 
latest letters left Pietermaritzburg, in Natal, war with the Zulus | of argumentative moderation. It is now stated that Lord 
was evidently expected; and according to a telegram from Cape | Salisbury’s reply is equally frank and cordial, that it accepts this 
Town, dated October 22nd, a British detachment in the Trans- | principle, and that it has given thegreatest satisfaction at Washing- 
vaal, numbering 500 men, under Colonel Gilbert, had ‘ been | ton, and removed all fear of a quarrel on this disagreeable issue ; 
compelled to fall back before an overwhelming force of natives.” | for which great credit is due to Lord Salisbury. 
These must be Zulus belonging to Cetewayo’s tribe, though not 
necessarily authorised by him. We have troops enough for an 








The manifesto of the Conservative Members of the French 
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Senatorial electors appeared on Wednesday. It is 
and shows that the Conservatives are at a loss for 
ing-cry. They charge the Liberals with intending to 

; aoe Senate from a barrier against revolution into a mere 
— f Record, and with wishing to tamper with the magistracy, 
—_ religion from the schools, to hamper the Church, to 
. a rienced officials on account of political opinions, to 
ies in the Army, to place the Gendarmerie under civil 
oer and to impose an income-tax. With the exception of 
i beurd remark about the Army, these charges are, in the 
- true; but as they would be at once aflirmed by the 
Liberals, their truth will do the Republicans no harm. They 
erely amount to assertions that Republicans arc Republicans. 
an absence of the usual statements that the Liberals intend to 
aun property, to abolish marriage, and to proscribe religion, 
indicates an improvement either in the temper or in the judgment of 
the Conservative Senators. Either they do not any longer believe 
these customary charges, or they know the electors will not 
pelieve in them, if they are made. In either case, the manifesto, 
bitter as it is in tone, is full of good omen for France. Parties 
ean quarrel about Disestablishment and the Income-tax without 


shooting each other down. 


Senate to the 
a weak paper; 





The Swiss papers record the overthrow of M. A. Carteret, a 
gentleman who, for seven years, has been almost Dictator of 
Geneva. A man of high character and literary tastes, he 
regarded Ultramontanes much as our forefathers regarded 
Jews, and exerted all his ascendency with the people to obtain 
complete control over the Catholic clergy, whom he tried 
to supersede by State curés. He passed law after law to 
compel the Catholics to endure the State priests, and even to 
elect them ; but as he could only worry, and not really persecute, 
as in the old days, he failed utterly, and the people have at last 
elected a Government which, it is believed, will propose the 
separation of Church and State. M. Carteret’s ascendency seems 
to have been based partly on his religious policy and partly on 
considerable expenditure for popular objects, the Fazy plan of 
mule. He had, however, none of M. Fazy’s defects of personal 
character. ee ae 

At the Colston anniversary, on Wednesday, the Tories had the 
best of it, so far at least as the amusingness of the chief speaker 
went, Lord Carlingford, who was the Liberal spokesman of the 
day, was sensible, but not very exciting. He remarked rather 
well that with a Tory Government we seemed to have no home 
affairs; that, on the contrary, the Home Secretary was trans- 
formed by the emergency of the case into an extra Foreign 
Minister, ‘‘and is probably travelling the world over, forgetful of 
his artisans’ dwellings and his prisons at home.” He regretted 
profoundly that England had not made a determined effort to 
enforce, in conjunction with the other Powers, such changes in 
Turkey as would have put an end to abuses, and yet shut the 
mouth of Russia. He spoke of the Afghan quarrel with great 
alarm, and hoped that after the mysterious oracle of the Prime 
Minister as to our unscientific frontier, some modicum of real 


his height and angles with a quadrant, though when the clothes 
were tried on, they would have fitted a star-fish just as well. That 
is, the Liberals wanted to be highly political and scientific in their 
treatment of the Afghan question, and yet made light of the first 
condition of the question—the military necessity. However, a 
subject on which so little is known, says Mr. Plunkett, is just the 
subject for a mass meeting. That is not a bad sneer. But why 
is it so little known? We suppose because the Government are 
aware that if more were known, there would be less to say for 
themselves. 


Mr. Newdegate, M.P., in a speech at the Nuneaton Literary 
Institution last week, made some rather just observations on the 
unfortunate effect produced by the growing pressure of news on 
the usefulness of newspapers, and congratulated his audience 
that a new class of monthly periodicals had sprung up, to 
discuss serious topics more thoroughly than the modern 
newspaper can now afford to do, and yet at more fre- 
quent intervals, and with more variety of treatment, than the old 
‘“‘quarterlies” find to be in their power. He was quite ani- 
mated in his praise of the services rendered by the Fortnightly 
Review and the Nineteenth Century to modern literature, and in 
his praise of statesmen out of office, like Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Lowe, for contributing, under their own names, to these periodicals. 
Such contributions tend, says Mr. Newdegate, to restore to the 
public that opportunity of hearing the mature judgment of the 
ablest minds on political issues, which the hurry of Parliamentary 
reporting for the daily Press now prevents it from supplying in the 
accounts of Parliamentary debate. It is odd to find Mr. Newde- 
gate among the panegyrists of the Fortnightly, true as his criticism 
is. But we venture to doubt whether the new ‘‘ironclads” of the 
periodical Press really discharge precisely that kind of service 
which the newspapers, in so highly compressing their Parlia- 
mentary reports, have abandoned. When debate becomes 
snippety, disquisition, however able, will hardly supply its place. 


Mr. Frederick Leighton, R.A., has been elected the new 
President of the Royal Academy,—a choice which is of good 
omen for the future of English Art, and a credit to the body who 
made it. The Royal Academicians have for once preferred un- 
questionable genius, to the conventional qualifications of average 
capacity and wealthy mediocrity. 





A new cause célébre commenced on Wednesday. Sir F. R. S. 
L. Gooch, of Benacre Hall, Suffolk, prosecutes his wife, Lady 
Gooch, and a nurse named Ann Walker, at the Bow Street 
Police-court, for conspiring to palm off on him a supposi- 
titious child as his own. The theory of the prosecution 
is that Lady Gooch wished for a child, lest the estates, 
worth £25,000 a year, should pass to another branch of the 
family, and she should be left without adequate provision. As 
yet, the evidence, chiefly given by a lady companion, Miss Garrod, 
tends to show that Lady Gooch had acknowledged her design to 
her and others, and had been taxed with it by her husband, and 
that information of it was given by Miss Garrod to the police- 
court ; but no rebutting evidence has as yet been heard, and the 
accused are liberated on their own recognisances. The case 





information might be vouchsafed to us. But Lord Carling- 
ford is too sanguine. The present Government is highly 
Romanticist in action, but purely Agnostic in relation to the 
motives and the ancecedents of action. 


At the Conservative banquet, the Hon. R. E. S. Plunkett was 
the speaker, and was very amusing indeed, though on party poli- 
tics he was not very strong. To show how difficult it was to 
abstain from politics, he told a story of an Oxford agitation as 
to the emoluments of non-resident and resident Fellows, when 
the quarrel became so fierce that it was brought into the sermons 
of the day, and the preachers were requested to take texts 
that would not bear on non-resident and resident fellow- 
Ships, and to stick to their texts. Accordingly, one of the 
preachers began on the text, ** And Abraham begat Isaac ;” but. 


excites much interest, from its rarity, and from the stake in- 
volved ; but it is to be hoped Mr. Newton will keep down the 
mass of irrelevant evidence usually imported into causes cclibres. 
If not, the case may last like the Claimant’s. 





Mr. Colman, M.P., has so applied some of Mr. Edison’s newest 
improvements to his private wire between London and Norwich 
(a distance of 115 miles), that even on a day of great electric dis- 
turbance, a telephonic conversation was carried on easily between 
London and Norwich, and the accent aad pronunciation of the 
American interlocutor (who was at the Norwich end) were easily 
distinguished in London. The voice of both speakers were best 
heard when conversation was carried on in a rather low tone. 
Further, it is stated that Mr. Edison has invented an improve- 





before long he bethought him that this implied that Abraham at 
that time resided at home, and off he went into the subject of | 
residential fellowships. Of the fanatic Home-rulers, he said | 
that hitherto it had never occurred to Members of the House of 
Commons “to earn fame as a nuisance ;” but “the hour had 
come, and the men.” They were like men in a lighthouse 
intercepting the light by the interposition of their figures, 
and estimating their own importance by the gigantic 
shadows which they cast. Turning to Afghanistan, he ridi- 
culed those who decline to treat the quarrel as one of a purely 
military character. ‘They were like the tailors in ‘ Gulliver's 
Travels,” who measured Gulliver for a suit of clothes by taking 





ment by which a whisper communicated to the telephone can 
be heard at a distance of fourteen feet from the receiver at 
the other end, so that he hopes soon to make the general 
conversation of one room audible in another room hundreds of 
miles away; while, of course, every English Club might have a 
House-of-Commons room, where one could sit at one’s ease, and 
hear the whole debate in all its length. If this should be 
actually achieved, what will not the Member of the future 
endure, any one of whose constituents may become a telephonic 
auditor of all his rambling utterances, his grammatical blunders, 
and his local mistakes ? 


Consols were on Friday 95] to 96. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD ON AFGHANISTAN. 


N all human probability, before our next issue appears 
I England will be at war. Wednesday next is the date fixed 
by Lord Lytton for the receipt of the Ameer’s reply, and if it 
is not received, or if the reply is either defiant or evasive, the 
order to march will, as we read the preparations, be telegraphed 
at once, and Ali Musjid be attacked at latest by Thursday 
week. Indeed, a correspondent of the Standard intimates 
that the 28th is already fixed for the advance. There 
is no reasonable probability that the Ameer will submit to 
make either apology or concession. His honour, as Afghans 
count honour, is engaged in asserting his independence, and he 
will, we believe, abide any consequences that may happen. 
Under these circumstances, the country might have expected 
from the Premier, if not a justification of his policy, at all 
events an explanation of it. Why have he and his agents— 
for Lord Lytton is, in a special sense, his man—created this 
situation? or if that is an unfair question, why have they 
allowed this situation to arise? The Premier on Saturday 
recognised that this question would be asked, and offered in 
his jauntiest manner an almost incredible reply. He denies 
altogether that he is afraid of a Russian invasion across the 
North-West frontier :—‘ Her Majesty’s Government are by no 
means apprehensive of any invasion of India by our North- 
Western frontier. The base of operations of any possible foe 
is so remote, the communications are so difficult, the aspect of 
the country is so forbidding, that we do not believe, under 
these circumstances any invasion of our North-Western frontier 
is practicable.” It is not, therefore, to resist invasion that we 
are about to make war. Invasion is a mere dream of the 
“makers of anonymous paragraphs”—whom the Premier 
affects, with all the hauteur of a novelist, to despise— 
or at all events, invasion across this frontier. Russia, 
if she invades, will invade, the Premier says, through 
Asia Minor and Persia,—perhaps the most astounding 
proposition ever put forward even by Lord Beaconsfield. It 
was ridiculed even by the great preacher of precaution, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, in his evidence on the Euphrates Valley 
route, and disappears before the most cursory examination of 
the map. If Russia is coming through Persia to the Gulf, 
intending to repeat Alexander’s march through Beloochistan— 
almost a physical impossibility, in our day—she can commence 
to-morrow, without entering Asia Minor at all. Her road by 
the Caspian is in her own hands, and the march across the 
Persian isthmus, scarcely five hundred miles broad, which we 
have done nothing to prevent, is seven hundred miles shorter 
than the march against which her Majesty’s Government has 
taken such burdensome precautions. Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Convention is like a French guarantee for Switzerland, 
given in order to prevent a German march through 
Belgium. That, however, is not the present point at 
We are not going to Teheran, but to Cabul, and 
the question asked is,—Why? It is not, says the Premier, 
to prevent an invasion, which is, in his judgment, impracticable. 
Nor is it apparently to avenge an insult, for Lord Beaconsfield 
does not so much as hint that the Government has received 
one. He does not,in fact, even name the Ameer, or the 
Mission, or the duty of maintaining British prestige. He 
simply asserts that the frontier is a “hap-hazard and un- 
scientific frontier ;” that it is in the power of any foe to compel 
us to spend money in guarding it; that “former Viceroys 
have had their attention called with anxiety to its condition,” 
and that * measures,’ now nearly consummated, have been taken 
for removing all anxiety. We are, in fact, going to war to 
improve our frontier. Lord Beaconsfield does not say how we 
are going to improve it, how far it is to be pushed forward, or 
where we are to stop, but just as he talked at Berlin of revising 
the frontier between Greece and Turkey, so he now speaks of 
“measures” to revise the frontier between England and 
Afghanistan, 

The object is the same in both cases. The Premier desires 
to do a very strong thing, without letting the public know that 
he is doing it. At Berlin he wanted to quiet Greece without 
letting Jingoes see that he was partitioning Turkey, and so 
agreed to a “ more scientific frontier for Greece,” which would 
give her half two Turkish provinces. At the Mansion House 
he wished to justify war with Afghanistan without openly 
allowing that it was an invasion, and so he talked of 
measures which he had taken to allay anxiety about the North- 


issue. 





West frontier. Those measures, it is clear. ; 
of invasion. Lord Northbrook, in his males a AL. 
Monday at Southampton, suggested sardonically ey of 
possession of Quetta might be the only rectification 4. - 
but we have Quetta already, and even Lord Beaconsfield vehi 
not gather 35,000 men to accomplish nothing, He her: 
money, but he does not play chuck-farthing with Im astes 
Treasuries. He means to have the Hills, to rule the Pr. ey 
on both sides, and so obtain permanent and secure pret 
of the Passes; and he knows better than anybody that this 
design involves war. The Ameer claims the Hills ag his and 
the Hillmen as his tributaries, and will no more admit th 
British to the other side than he would admit them to Cabut 
He knows perfectly well that if he did, his States woulg lie 
thenceforward at our mercy, and he will fight as he woul 
fight against vassalage or deposition. France might ag well 
tell Spain that she wanted nothing except the Pyrenees oy 
both sides, and that as a security for peace, and then expect Spain 
to cede them without declaring war. The Ameer must resist 
and will; and his resistance will not be ended until we have 
occupied his capital, and so subjugated his people that attacks 
upon our new posts beyond the Hill chain are no longer pro. 
bable or inconvenient. The statement of the Premier jg g 
mere phrase, intended to minimise the apparent meaning of a 
policy which leads straight, and leads swiftly, to a great war, 
The policy thus proclaimed, the Premier next endeavoured 
to justify it, which he did, not by giving facts or even 
opinions, but by asserting that the frontier had been a great 
subject of anxiety to previous Viceroys, his intention being, of 
course, to show that he had merely seized an opportune moment 
for carrying out a policy long before seen to be advisable. But 
who are these Viceroys? Up to 1848, the frontier of India 
was the Sutlej, for the Punjab was not annexed, and since 
1848 every Viceroy has declared himself, either by acts or 
words, contented with the frontier. Lord Dalhousie, as Sir 
Bartle Frere admits, sharply censured Sir Bartle for raising 
the question, with a view to further advances. Lord Canning 
had more pressing business on hand ; Lord Elgin had scarcely 
time for a thorough examination ; and for the rest, what better 
authority can there be than Lord Northbrook’s? In his speech 
on Monday he, a passed and successful Viceroy, stated dis. 
tinctly that he had never felt the anxiety mentioned 
by the Premier, that he believed the present frontier 
to be unassailable, and that any advance into Afghanistan 
would be injurious. He declared that in Lord Mayo’s time the 
frontier never was considered, and when it was considered most 
anxiously in Lord Lawrence’s time, any alteration was rejected, 
It comes, therefore, to this,—Lord Ellenborough, who, with all 
his eccentricities, had a certain genius for war, evacuated 
Afghanistan; Lord Dalhousie, with his daring and his 
belief that increase of territory meant increase of power, re 
fused to pass the Suleiman ; Lord Lawrence, with his profound 
knowledge of local facts, would have retired rather tha 
advance; and Lord Northbrook, with his patient watchfulnes 
of all questions, distinctly made up his mind that advance 
was injudicious. The whole weight of the modern Viceroys 
is against the scheme which Lord Lytton is carrying out, ia 
obedience to orders from home. The public believes, though 
the Premier does not say so, that the soldiers are on the 
other side; but where are these overwhelming military 
authorities ? General Mansfield, the ablest strategist ever 
employed in India—the man on whom Lord Clyde relied 
as his right arm—was entirely opposed to an alteration of 
frontier. Sir Herbert Edwardes, who resisted so fiercely 
the restoration of Peshawur to the Afghans, and who com 
manded armies in the field successfully, resisted with equal 
vehemence any policy looking to movements beyond the Hills. 
Lord Northbrook intimates that Lord Napier of Magdala, a 
audacious as well as successful soldier, was on the same side, 
as was also Sir Henry Norman, to whom the frontier is # 
familiar as that of Denmark is to Marshal Moltke; and Sir 
Henry Durand, the Engineer officer trusted on all military 
questions by so many Governments. That there have 
been soldiers holding other opinions is, no doubt, true; 
but the weight of responsible authority is against the 
Premier, so long as he confines himself to the pretext 
which he has now advanced. And if other authority # 
required, look at the history of the last few weeks. The 
Viceroy, who, the Premier says, is only intending to rectify 
the frontier, is compelled to prepare as for a great war, because 
he is obliged to pass the frontier which Lord Beaconsfield 
thinks so weak. He has only to defeat a mountain Prince, 
an Asiatic Prince Milan; yet because of the strength of the 
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tier, he 
sich fought at Waterloo. 


is playing his old game. 
first opportunit y 
West frontier, and he 18 
His original determination m 
according to th 
without revealit 


he dec 


sent of the country, 
explain the 


ng what those reasons are. 


itching t ge sag a 
sean 4 them that the enterprise is, if not indispensable, at 
p t not very inexpedient, and not at all rash, confident that 


leas : . - 
the enterprise once started, discussion will be at an end. He 


is wise, according to his lights. lf on Thursday week Lord 
Lytton orders war, and shots are fired, no explanation of 
reasons will be demanded until the war is over. The British 

2ople cannot remember history, especially Indian history, and 
if the Army advances toa triumph will in their elation be utterly 
careless of the reasons for which the triumph has been secured. 
Once established as victor in Cabul, Lord Beaconsfield may 
retire from Afghanistan, or annex the Suleiman, or declare the 
Suleiman impregnable, without any one of his followers at- 
tempting to accuse him of inconsistency. For the present, he 
has decided on war, and whether it is war to avenge an insult, 
or conquer a State, or rectify a boundary, the nation, once in war, 
will fight on, undisturbed by the “ historical consciences” of 


critics, statesmen, orators, or writers. 





LORD BEACONSFIELD’S OPTIMISM. 


ORD BEACONSFIELD, when at the Guildhall, is always on 
tiptoe. He feels that the citizens of London expect 

from him a dignity that is at full stretch, and accordingly, 
even when he wants to say as little as possible, as he did this 
day week, he says it ore rotundo, He began by reminding 
“my Lord Mayor” that a year ago a terrible war was waging 
in the East of Europe, and that “a general fear pre- 
vailed that the whole world might be drawn into its vortex.” 
This picture of “all the world” drawn into a vortex was 
a very lofty one. It suggested Europe and Asia, Africa 
and the two Americas, as mere struggling swimmers in the 
mighty maelstrom of internecine passion,—‘ rari nantes 
in gurgite vasto,” and it did more. For Lord Beacons- 
field reminded my Lord Mayor that he himself was 
undismayed by the universal panic. He looked down into 
the imaginary maelstrom, and resolved that it should never be. 
“T ventured then not to take so gloomy a view as was then 
prevalent. I expressed a hope that before we met again there 
would be a Congress of the Great Powers of Europe, that 
peace would be obtained, and a settlement made of the ques- 
tions in controversy, which would be a satisfactory and en- 
during one.” Here the key-note is struck. The clear eye of 
Lord Beaconsfield had foreseen the calm, while the raging sea 
was still sucking in its victims. He anticipated peace, because 
he knew the weight of the influence which he could cast into 
the scale of peace; and he was right. Now, moreover, when 
people are saying that the settlement of Berlin is not a settle- 
ment, Lord Beaconsfield is penetrated with scorn. The Treaty 
of Berlin, he says, was signed by all the Powers, with a 
common object. That object was identical with what he 
announced two years before to the citizens of London as 
the object of the Treaties by which Great Britain was 
bound, and which her Majesty’s Government had at heart,— 
the independence of the Sultan. Like Virgil’s Jupiter to the 
goddess-mother of A®neas, Lord Beaconsfield has always held 
the same language in relation to the inviolate mistress of 
Constantinople,—“ manent immota tuorum fata tibi.” While 
he is of the same mind, what can threaten Turkey { And he 
is still of the same mind,—* neque me sententia vertit.” “ The 
Independence of Europe, and especially of the Mediterranean 
Powers,” was to be secured, “ so far as England was concerned,” 
“by establishing the Sultan as a truly independent Prince.” 
Nay, not merely so far as England was concerned, for Eagland 
had all the Powers of Europe in this matter on her side. 
“When we repaired to the Congress of Berlin, that object was 
equally professed by all the future signatary Powers of the 
Treaty.” That the sincerity of that profession might seem a 
little doubtful to cavillers, occurs for a moment to Lord 
Beaconsfield, in the face of the facts. “It has been said that 
the Sultan, by the regulations of the Treaty of Berlin, has been 


is compelled to form an army like that | policy that was pursued at the Congress of Berlin was this :— 

The truth is, Lord Beaconsfield | It was to extricate the Sultan from those ruinous relations 
He had decided years since on the | with pseudo-feudatories or small tribes, differing in race and 
to cross the mountains which form the North- | religion, but who were the constant and ready instruments of 
d he is now inventing reasons for his decision. 
ay have been wise or foolish, | on affairs in such a manner that really the greater part of the 
he reasons not yet revealed, but he persists init, European territories of the Sultan was the scene of chronic 
That is to say, 
sdes on and commences a war not only without the con- 
but without explaining or intending to 
grounds of his decision. He contents himself with 
» his audience a few arguments which he thinks will 


| hostile external influences against the Porte, and who carried 


| conspiracy, varied only by insurrection ; it was to extricate 
| the Sultan from this source of constant exhaustion.” In fact. 
| the Congress aimed only at cutting out the cancer from the 
| Turkish Empire. But then, as every one knows, cancer is an 
extremely dillicult thing to cut out. When you have cut off 
the arms and legs, the cancer suddenly shows itself in some 
| portion of the maimed trunk. But this probability Lord 
| Beaconsfield entirely ignores. After once the beneficent surgery of 
Berlin has had its full effect, Lord Beaconsfield, who has steadily 
declared that his object is to save Turkey, will not even admit the 
possibility of its proving abortive. He insists that the Ottoman 
Empire will completely recover its health. With “ an impreg- 
nable capital, the custody, guardianship, and possession of the 
Straits, rich provinces in European Turkey, the most valuable 
harbour in the Black Sea, and generally speaking, an intelli- 
gible frontier,"—with, moreover, “twenty millions of Asian 
subjects constantly improving by their administration in their 
wealth, their resources, and power, a Prince so circumstanced 
would have no inconsiderable influence, and could exercise that 
influence in the maintenance of the political balance.” Such 
is Lord Beaconsfield’s optimism. He sees in the valetudin- 
arian of Constantinople a promising convalescent. He sees in 
the prescription of the Congress of Berlin, a sure recipe for 
returning health and strength. 

Nevertheless, those who are not so sanguine as Lord 
Beaconsfield do not seem to think that the patient will bear 
the treatment prescribed at Berlin. They think there is dan- 
ger of bleeding to death. They think the “ rich provinces of 
European Turkey” are very much in the condition of 
the provinces just severed from it for their tendency to 
“chronie conspiracy.” They think that the twenty millions 
of Asian subjects show no symptom of “ improving by their 
administration in wealth, in resources, and in power,” and they 
think that in his “impregnable capital” the Sultan is quite as 
likely to be in danger of revolt from within as of invasion from 
without. What has Lord Beaconsfield’s grandiloquent optimism 
to say to these ill-omened anticipations? Only this,—that as 
so much has been done since the Treaty was signed towards 
bringing it into full operation, there is every reason to hope 
that before the time appointed in the Treaty has expired, all 
the signs of evil omen will disappear. And he enumerates 
with a good deal of ostentatious detail what has been done in 
the four months of peace, towards the fulfilment of the hopes 
of those Powers who desire to see Turkey once more independent 
and powerful. Stripped of its circumlocutory eloquence, it 
comes to this:—Russia has retired from Gallipoli and 
Constantinople, and has given up Erzeroum, which is to 
be made into a great Asiatic fortification; while Turkey 
has given up Batoum and the Danubian fortresses, and the 
Commission of Eastern Roumelia is taking steps to organise 
that province, so that it may be at once independent of the 
administrative interference of Constantinople, and safe within 
the military grasp of the Sultan. 

Well, all that is very feeble optimism. It was not those 
who thought lightly of the Treaty of Berlin, but those who 
thought much of it, who doubted that Russia was sincere in dis- 
claiming the wish to occupy Constantinople and Gallipoli. We, 
at least, have always given her credit for sincerity in that 
matter, and felt sure that when she promised the evacuation of 
Erzeroum, Erzeroum would be evacuated. Still less did we 
ever doubt that what Turkey, in the extremity of her weakness, 
was compelled to resign under the pressure of Russian arms, 
sooner or later Turkey vrould resign. What we did doubt was 
whether any of the provisions intended to revivify the muti- 
lated Turkey would take effect,—whether the new Roumelia 
would consent to be separated from Bulgaria,—whether the 
Sultan would recover his authority, and the Government of Con- 
stantinople regain its steady revenue; whether Asiatic Turkey 
would revive under the genial influence of Sir Austen Layard’s 
mild prescriptions,—whether the Greeks in Epirus and 
Thessaly would accept the situation; whether, in short, 


| 


4 » 
the Power that now “commands the Straits” can 
ever become again a genuine Power in Europe. Now, 


what evidence of this has Lord Beaconsfield to produce? 
Precisely none. The one thing decided by the Treaty of 














deprived of provinces and many millions of subjects. Now, the 


Berlin, which there seems to be no Power to carry out, is the 
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one thing on which Lord Beaconsfield most prided himself as | do not like the resulting taxes. An early dissolution 
restoring independence to Turkey,—the military severance of | therefore, remove a heavy stumbling-block from the M 
Roumelia from Bulgaria by the frontier of the Balkans. | Tory candidates. They would, more especially in bette 
Four months have not only done nothing towards rendering | be most averse to vote huge sums for useless expeditio, 
the result probable, but have done much to show that without | to increase taxation, just before an election, when their ry 
active military measures it is impossible; and that even | versaries were all crying aloud for peace, retrenchment . 
with such measures, it will be difficult to achieve. The peoples reform. But they will not be averse to avoid the whole ¢ 
of Bulgaria and Roumelia are hard at work trying to render | tion, to declare that accounts are not made up, to Mt 
the resolve of the Congress inoperative. Assuredly Russia | profound confidence in Sir Stafford Northcote, who, the a 
will not step in to enforce a provision which she disapproved. | say, is certainly no Jingo; to twit their opponents with ex : 
Even the Sultan can hardly venture to take the military | tion, and to demand the public support as men interested noti 
measures he would naturally sanction—such measures as | pence, but in the national honour. The Liberal candidates = 
those of 1876—in the presence of a European Com-/ the absence of figures, will be able to prove nothing a 
mission, and with all the Correspondents of the European | that expenditure has been increased; and as it ig taxati 
Press watching every bloody massacre. If Lord Beacons- | which galls, and not expenditure, that will do them but litle 
field’s eloquence proves anything, it proves that every decision | service. They will only be denounced as mean persons, fearful of 
taken to curtail the power of Turkey is likely to be enforced, | having to pay necessary sums for indispensable, but: stil] 
and every decision tending to restore it, is likely to be a | unascertained precautions. 
dead-letter. When Lord Beaconsfield pledges England to| The occasion, too, will be most unfavourable for a financial 
maintain “to the letter” as well as to the spirit, the Treaty of | discussion. The Afghan war will either have been conducted 
Berlin, he pledges her to a task at once Quixotic and pernicious. ito a triumphant end, or it will be still going on, and in neither 
How are we to bid Bulgaria be content to be split in two, if | case will the electors be in a mood to consider finance tog 
the Russian armies decline to interfere, and the Turkish armies | closely, If the rush through the Passes has been made, and 
do not dare to take the only measures which would be|Cabul has been taken, and Shere Ali has submitted, the 
effectual? We might as well affect to maintain “to the | Government will declare that it has made India safe for ever 
letter and the spirit” the cleavage in Saturn’s ring, or forbid | will throw only the extra expense on Britain, and will claim 
the falling of a meteor into the Sun. | credit for great results, secured at a comparatively small ex. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s elevated optimism takes a happier field, | penditure. It is time which costs so much money in war, 
when he assures “* my Lord Mayor” that the people of Great | They will get off for a loan of fifteen millions, which will be 
Britain are not going to fall into the comparative insignificance | no more felt than the eleven millions expended upon the 
of the people of Genoa, of Venice, and of Holland ; that “ there | Abyssinian campaign. If, on the other hand, the Passes haya 
is a great difference between the condition of England and those | been forced, but Shere Ali has not submitted, the Tories will 
picturesque and interesting communities ;” that England is | agree that expense can no longer be considered, that the country 
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* more likely to create empires than to give them up ;” and that 
‘the fate of England is in the hands of England.” All these are | 
grandiloquent commonplaces ; but as it was not by a policy like | 
Lord Beaconsfield’s that the empire was built up, so it wil] not 
be by a policy like Lord Beaconsfield’s that it will be maintained 
and enlarged. We have propped up rotten empires before now, 
and have suffered for it. We have made treaties which it was 
impossible to fulfil, and have borne the consequent discredit. But 
the empire has grown by other means, and by other means it 
will be maintained. By modest aims and large achievements, 
by rendering help to others almost unconsciously when help 
was most needed, by half-reluctantly doing the work of the | 
world, and finding, to our surprise, that those who will do 
the work of the world must rule the world,—that is the 
way the British Empire has grown up. Lord Beaconsfield’s | 
policy is the reverse of this,—a policy of big words and small | 
deeds; a policy of boast and promise, when performance is 
impossible ; a policy of patronage without sacrifice ; of menace 
without meaning ; of pageant without force. That is not the 
way to sustain or to extend our power, and the first true step 
in that direction should be a return to modesty,—and as the 
first step to modesty, the retirement of Lord Beaconsfield. 


| 


| 

mn 
AN EARLY DISSOLUTION. | 
S® STAFFORD NORTHCOTE’S speech at the Mansion | 
House on Saturday is generally taken to mean that he | 
thought a dissolution next year quite within the limits of 
political calculation. He did not say that, or anything else 
that anybody could take hold of ; but he did not repudiate the | 
notion, and it is one in itself so probable, that Liberals will do | 
well throughout this winter to be awake and ready. The 
power of dissolution rests in the hands of one of the most 
adroit and accomplished party leaders in the world, a man 
whose first pleasure is the defeat of his adversaries; and an | 
early dissolution, a dissolution before April, might place the 
Liberals in a most embarrassing position. The public would not | 
have had the bill for the fireworks, and the strongest Liberal 
weapon would be shattered in their hands. The English | 
elector is strongly moved by financial considerations, but he 
has a fixed and healthy dislike to believe in any official 
figures which are not officially before him. When the Budget 
has been produced, and he sees a deficit, or is asked for more 
taxes, or is required to vote loans, then he becomes irate, | 
but prospective finance makes little if any impression upon his | 
mind, The Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day has only to | 
keep repeating that “ irresponsible arithmeticians” exaggerate | 
everything—which is true of some of them—and the electors | 
will remain trustful and content until the day of the Budget | 
comes round. They like the expenditure, in fact, though they | 





| further acts of precisely the same kind. 
| @ worse position for fighting, and of this they will! be painfully 


'far as we know, the recognised leaders, Mr. Gladstone } 


| Anglo-Turkish Convention, or with the 


isat war, and that it is impossible to consider ways and means 
until victory has finally crowned the British arms,—until we 
have obtained indemnity for the past and security for the 
future. The Tories will also plead that it is unwise as 
well as nearly impossible to “swap horses while cross 
ing streams,” and the Liberals, aware of the truth 
of the saying, will be proportionately disheartened. They 
will not want, with every other dangerous legacy, to take 
up an unfinished war, for which they were not responsible, and 
of which they heartily disapproved. They would neither have 


|the policy ready, nor the arguments, and would have, while 


condemning their predecessors’ acts, to base on those acts 
They could not bein 


well aware. They could not approve the war, for the sake of 
their consciences, and could not deprecate the war, being 
begun, for the sake of votes, and would be in the position of 
men of infirm purpose called on for a most critical deci- 
sion. Many of them would be afraid of the situation, should 
they win, and many more would utter speeches indistinguish- 
able from those of Tories. The election might turn on the 
war, and if it did, the people, with their rough common-sense, 
would be sure to decide that they who made the war should 
end it. 

Moreover—and this is a point which Lord Beaconsfield will 
clearly perceive—the Liberals, though rapidly recovering their 
hold upon the country, are still most unhappily situated, should 
they have to face a general election. They would have to 


| depend almost exclusively upon the public weariness of their 


rivals’ fussiness and failures. The prominent subject before 
the country would still be foreign policy, and upon foreign policy 


| the Liberals are still—to speak out as frankly as a Whip if seated 
| at his Chief’s desk would speak—without a definite programme, 
| and without recognised leaders. 


They have never said, we 
do not know that it is their duty to say, what they would 
do in Eastern Europe. They have never said, and it 
their duty to say, what they would do in Afghanistan. As 
i 
this case included, have never given so much as a hint 0 
what they would do, if they had the power, with the 
Berlin Treaty, o 
with Cyprus. We presume they would offer the Sultan the 


| option of carrying out the Convention to the full, by appoint. 


ing an English Viceroy of Asia Minor, or of cancelling 
the agreement in favour of a newone; and would, no doubt, if 
once in earnest, obtain a not unwilling consent to its being 
cancelled. They would also maintain the Treaty of Berlin, 
subject to the reunion of the Bulgarias, if effected by diplomacy 
alone ; and would untie their hands about Cyprus, by buying 
up the tribute. But these are only irresponsible assuip 
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«ong. not warrant 
er have given to the country or the world. As to 


pore ol the party has had no leadership at all. Lord 
Aig we only condemned past acts. Lord Hartington has 
- , 
nerer opened = yet no adequate justification for war. The 
achat ants of the front Opposition Bench, Sir W. 
Harcourt excepted, have made no sign : and though he may be 
ken to have spoken for them, still his advice will probably 
et seven days more have been rendered obsolete by an 
a r outbreak of hostilities. The effect of this silence is that 
the pablic, as Punch puts it, is lost in a fog, and with amateur 
link-boys all rour go 
ately to be followed. At least one-half the nation dislike the 
war, but they look to the Opposition leaders to suggest a way 
out of it; and the Opposition leaders, including even the 
Duke of Argyle, in whose late Department the affair specially 
lies, have apparently no guidance at all to offer. Not 
do they suggest no policy, but they do not plainly 
say whither, in their opinion, the present policy leads. They 
seem, though of course they are not, waiting for the public to 
lead them, and willing to act at last on its determination ; that 
is, in the public mind, they are doubtful, rather than hostile to 


remaining occup 


only 


ed in the least by any pledges, or any advice | 


+s mouth. Mr. Forster has only said, at Keighley, | 


1d has no conception what course ought immedi- | 


with the Registration system of Ireland, help in framing 
a practical Land Transfer Act, the construction of which 
appears to baflle every English lawyer? No Judge 
has been more caustic and severe in his strictures upon 
the mode in which Irish Acts of Parliament are drawn; and 
it is a pity the country cannot in some way command his ser- 
vices, or advice in regard to the form and technicalities of 
\legislation for Ireland. Lord Justice Christian will be 
remembered for his erudition; but it is no disparage- 
ment of him to say that he will be remembered still 
longer for his eccentricities of temper and judicial explosions. 
The Vice-Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, the law re- 
porters, and in fact, every one who came within the circle 
of his observation, will breathe a little more freely, now that 
he will no more thunder and lighten in the Court of Appeal. 
He lays down the lash ; and very many will have cause to rejoice. 
What will the Four Courts have to talk about, now that his last 
|} tornado cannot be the theme? There will be some sorrow 
jin Dublin that people have lost their untamable Judge. 
He cannot, however, be surprised if his faults rise up now in 
judgment against him, and if he is told what they are in 
straightforward language, such as he liked to use to others. He 
| will not need to be informed that he was by no means a per- 





. . | e ° 
an advance of the Indian frontier. Lord Beaconsfield, when, | fect Judge. His temper was wild and ungovernable. He was 
gs he thought, opposed to the whole nation, did, at all events, | much too fond of referring to the * notorious” decisions of 
express the conviction on which he subsequently tried to act, | one Trish Judge, and “the unmeaning juggle” of another, 
and though he failed, nobody doubted his desire to rebuild | and of indulging in sneers, such as, “ I am sometimes driven to 


Ottoman authority. 


. . { . y* . . . ” 
The effect of this silence has been | think the Vice-Chancellor is not fortunate in his reporters. 


greatly to diminish enthusiasm for the Liberal leaders, and | Our readers may remember the elaborate and unseemly attack, 
especially for Lord Hartington, who, on the Afghan matter | full of sarcasmsand poetical quotations, directed against the Vice- 


more especially, has not led at ail. 


Nobody, in fact, has led, | Chancellor, for alleged perversion or grotesque misconception of 


in any true sense of leadership, unless it be Lord Lawrence, | a decree of the Court of Appeal. It is not long ago since he wrote 


who does not claim to be a _ political leader. 
reasons of the soundest kind. with which we are unacquainted, 
may be at the bottom of this abstinence, which has now 


been so protracted that speech would hardly stop the) 


war, but its effect has been to throw the party back 
entirely on its principles. These, no doubt, are sufficient for 
many of its members, but they are not sufficient for the rank 
and file. They want an individual, a human being in whom 
to confide, and where is he to be found, in a Committee which, 
no doubt, considers all problems, but never states the result to 
which its considerations point? Mr. Gladstone, no doubt, is a 
person, and if he would accept power, even an early dis- 
solution might not greatly embarrass the Liberals; but if he 
will not, they would in March go to the polls with no cause ; 
they could plead in war-time no programme, and they would 
have no leaders who had even cared to rouse a popular 
enthusiasm. Nobody, to put it with brutal plainness, would 
be justified in shouting “ Granville and peace!” “ Hartington 
and a compromise!” “ Forster and our old frontiers!” for 
nobody would know that those cries, or any cries now applic- 
able, expressed those leaders’ policy. The Tory party is 
weighted heavily by the failure at Berlin, by heavy expendi- 
ture, by a war which nobody expected or desired; but never- 
theless, its opponents have little reason to long for an early 
dissolution, If they win, it will be because the country is 
weary of the Government, and has believed men who are not 
recognised Liberal leaders, when they have said that in this 
Administration there is nothing except the ability, at heavy 
cost, to exhibit pretty fireworks. It is not pleasant to say so, 
but the Liberal party, with the ball at its foot, is as likely as 
not to be defeated for want of leaders. 





LORD JUSTICE CHRISTIAN’S RETIREMENT. 


T is to be hoped that Lord Justice Christian’s retirement | 


from the Bench does not mean his complete retirement 
from public life. It will be surely possible to find some post 
in which he, not a man of extreme age, and still in the full 
vigour of his powers, could be of service to his country. There 
is plenty of work in which his learning and acuteness would 
be invaluable, and we should be sorry to think that his public 
life had come to a close. It was, perhaps, but seemly that he 
who has spoken so frankly of the abuses connected with the 
Irish Bench should not exemplify the commonest and grossest 
of them,—the habit of remaining on the Bench even after 
senility has arrived. But premature retirement from public 
duties would be unfortunate. Lord Cairns will have no 
difficulty in finding useful and dignified occupation for Lord 
Justice Christian, if he is minded to work a little longer. 


To name one of many fit tasks, why should not he,|Irish affairs.” This 
an excellent Real Property lawyer, familiar as few are | perhaps. 


| disregarded to keep a political party in power. 


Of course, | to the 7%mes, virtually saying that of the three Law Lords in the 


| House of Lords who had reversed one of his decisions, only one 
| knew anything as to Equity. His undignified war with “ a body 
of persons who call themselves * the Council of Law Reporting,’ ” 
| who had practised, as he said, deception on their readers and 
| defamation on the Court, who had palmed off * pointless 
illiterate, dislocated muddle,” a mere “mess of nonsense,” 
“ ignominious rubbish,” as the wisdom of the Court, will be 
remembered by his admirers with sorrow. Lord O'Hagan, 
who sat beside him in the Court of Appeal from 1869 to 1874, 
had “ a bad quarter of an honr.” It was, no doubt, pure exag- 
geration to say that the situation was at all like that of a quiet 
gentleman travelling vis-a-vis inthe same compartment with an 
escaped madman ; but the position was harassing and unenviable. 
Lord O’Hagan’s very mildness appeared to be to his colleague 
an aggravation of his offences. 

| Perhaps Lord Justice Christian’s wildest judicial out- 
burst was called forth by a decision of Judge Lynch, 
who had refused to insert in the conveyance of land in 
Ulster, ordered to be sold in the Landed Estates Court, a state- 
ment to the effect that it was sold subject to the Ulster tenant- 
custom. That Judge and Lord O’Hagan thought that this would 
be unnecessary, and declined to take a course which would 
have been equivalent to the annihilation of the interests of 
tenants in estates which had been sold without the insertion of 
this proviso. But Lord Justice Christian had no compunctions 
on the subject. He was an Orangeman, and a believer in 
landlords, as the salt of society ; he hated the Land Act, and 
he was only too glad to drive a coach-and-six through it. He 
railed at “ the inadequacy of the treatment” of the question by 
the Court below, and at the hands of the Lord Chancellor; he 
attacked “ the blindfoldness or recklessness ” of the Legislature ; 
he sneered at “ the prophetic guarantee of perpetual uniformity 
of decision by the thirty-three Assistant-Barristers and the 
sixteen superior Judges of Ireland ;” and he proceeded to 
make an attack on the policy and object of the statute. 
The authors of the measure, *“ with a heedless levity 
not uncharacteristic of its composition throughout,” had 
left a terrible casus omissus, which any practitioner 
could have foreseen. Statesmen had taken up nonsense 
retailed in “ flashy articles,” “anything more puerile and 
frivolous” than which “ never entered the brain of the flightiest 
of essayists.” The Act as construed by his colleague was “ con- 
fiscation, pure, simple, and uncompensated,” and “the sacredness 
of contracts and the laws of political economy ” had been probably 
In the most 





favourable point of view, the Act was an example of the sort 


‘of “supercilious indifference which is so prone to show 


itself in the dealings of English officialism with merely 
tirade did not do much _ harm, 
It was discounted as merely “pretty Fanny’s 
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way ;” and it gave a good many Irishmen the innocent | diseased taste which leads the public to catch at 
pleasure of hearing their own view expressed in excellent | smallest utterance of a great man. In the shinnig ail the 
and forcible language. But it was quite a different matter | ment, the article goes on, a friendly compression or @ — 
when the Lord Justice attacked subordinates or colleagues who | superabundant words is looked upon as evidence of ae of 
could not, or would not, reply. It was uncivilised, savage; Ifno better evidence than this could be brought fortantions 
warfare, quite contrary to the precepts of Grotius. He sought | port of the charge of prejudice, the Times might be cunefend 
not merely to refute, but to exterminate, and to mangle and | quittal. No doubt the right of compression would have to sie ~ 
mutilate, as well as kill; and his expressions grievously wronged | with judgment. It would be altogether out of slassanennlll 
his real feeling, if he did not delight in a really good “ scene in | political speeches, but as regards non-political speeches 2 
court,” if he had not a grim satisfaction in knowing that he | quite sure that it would be taken, and rightly be ecat 
alone was right, and if he did not regard his judicial victories | evidence of just the opposite disposition. No man can wake 
as an Indian “ brave ” might regard his scalps. The exordium to | live for every moment of the day in the sort of publicity wid 
one judgment is characteristic :—* It has devolved on me, as it | the Zimes thrusts upon Mr. Gladstone. The fierce light the 
has not unfrequently done of late, to take the unpopular part, | beats upon the Throne at least finds its victim silent, Aj] the 
and to say the things which it is not pleasant to say, but which | world must see what he does, but it is not held to be a u " 
must not be left unsaid, if this Court, the Chief Court of real- | necessary that all the world should know what he says ’ Be 
property law in this branch of the United Kingdom, is to con-| where the sufferer is a statesman, and a statesman so fluent - 
tinue at all to fill that place in the administration of justice | utterance as Mr. Gladstone, it is what he says that is chiefly th 
for which I hold that it has its existence. Fortunately, I am | object of curiosity. It is impossible that a man ver be 
not unprepared.” And indeed, Lord Justice Christian was | occasionally wish to make a little speech to his friends 
never unprepared to say unpleasant things. What he was not | or neighbours, without the full text of it confronting him 
prepared to do was to refrain from bitter personalities when|in the daily papers the next morning. So far from there 
they were irrelevant and unnecessary. His wonderful excuse | being any danger that the newspaper which set the example of 
has been that if his language has been often strong, it has not | not giving to the public speeches which are essentially private 
been too strong for the subject; and that, in truth, he has} would be accused of prejudice, it is more probable that the 
erred on the side of mildness and moderation. That will not | Times would be regarded as a judicious friend, who was de. 
be exactly the verdict of his contemporaries. But in fairness, | termined not to do Mr. Gladstone the disservice of puttin 
the substantial accuracy of many strictures which gave much |him under the microscope. The process which is more a 
offence ought to be admitted. He hada hearty dislike of place- | more being applied to Mr. Gladstone is occasionally carried to 
hunters. He hated and despised incapacity, wherever he found | a still greater perfection in France. There, sometimes, the 
it. He had much of the morbid bitterness of Swift; but | newspapers will take to recording every word that a politician 
like Swift’s, his wrath was often directed against impostures | says, and every gesture by which the words are accompanied, 
in good repute. His fierce language was a historical “survival” | But in France men call the thing by its right name, 
from the old Cornwallis days, when Irish Judges spoke as} A newspaper does not profess that it would gladly 
partisans ; and when many of them were not unfairly described let its victim alone, if it were not that he would be hurt 
by one of Mr. Trollope’s characters as belonging to the “ old | by the neglect. It means to hurt him by its notice, 
murdhering Tory set.” But the resemblance was confined to| and it admits that it does. It is reserved for an English 
the language. Lord Justice Christian had nothing of the | journal to plead that it cannot help itself, and that the sufferer 
partisan spirit once common on the Irish Bench, to which | and his friends would feel injured if his slightest word were let 
it did not appear strange that counsel for political prisoners| drop. It would be interesting to know what the Times would 
should be addressed, as they were in one celebrated | say if, on the reporter reaching the room in which Mr. Glad. 
trial by a Chief Justice, as “counsel for the other| stone was advertised to speak last Monday, he had found the 
side.” Lord Justice Christian’s integrity was undis-| door closed against him. We suspect that we should have 
puted; and it is a question whether his fierce criticisms | been treated to a denunciation of the foolish incapacity to 
were not, on the whole, beneficial. In this country, we have| adapt himself to modern ideas which could make a 
seen high judicial offices made political prizes. There have) great man imagine that he had a right to say who 
been times, too, in which the House of Lords, as a Court of | should hear him and who should not. As it is, Mr. 
Appeal, has been no better than it should be,—times when | Gladstone is rebuked for not taking precautions that what 
the Chancery appeals have been determined by one Law Lord, at | is provincial and local shall remain provincial and local. 
whose decisions a Lord Justice was wont to say that he “ held} The business of the reporter is to go everywhere, on 
up his hands in respectful amazement.” Perhaps frank criti-|the chance of not being kicked out. The business of the 
cisms such as those in which Lord Justice Christian indulged, | speaker is to prevent the reporter from getting within hearing 
would haye done much more good than harm, of him. This is surely an exceedingly complicated mode 
of attaining an end which might be reached very much more 
. ae easily, if the employers of the reporter would not give him the 
STATESMEN IN AMBER. commission. We “ not at all say that it would not be 
HE Times has lately given an eminent instance of its | prudent in Mr. Gladstone to stipulate before making a speech 
ability to discern moles in the eyes of its hrethren. On | that no account of it should be given to the world. But itis 
Wednesday, it solemnly took mankind to task for its unjust | scarcely the place of the chiefest offender in this direction to 
usage of Mr. Gladstone. “ When it is known,” it says, “that a ‘complain that it is not saved from itself. 
man cannot resist temptation, those who set temptations in his | There are two classes of people who suffer, or are likely to 
way are, to say the least of it, not free from blame. If Mr. | suffer, from the custom which the Zimes at once denounces 
Gladstone must write when asked, men ought not to tease him | and observes. One class consists, of course, of the men whos 
to write perpetually. If he must speak, there should be! position is such that every word they say gets “ set up” a8 
some forbearance shown in urging him to speak.” At | soon as it has left their lips. No man, we know, is a hero to 
this point it appears to have occurred to that serene and | his valet, and what the newspapers do is to provide every man 
impeccable philosopher that the Zimes itself might, in the | of eminence with an army of valets whom it is impossible 
opinion of an unfri ndly critic, be not held excused from blame | to shake off. There is every day less room left for relaxation, 
in the matter. ‘It may be said,” he goes on, with a conde- | fewer opportunities in which a man can, if he so pleases, un 
scending desire not to pass over anything that can make against | bend, and play the fool. Mr. Gladstone is probably not given 
him, “ that the newspapers need not report what Mr. Gladstone | to playing the fool, but what is tantamount to it in his case 8 
says on every occasion, and we are free to confess that it would | the liberty to say whatever comes into his head, without 
be well if some convention could be established limiting his | having to consider whether it is strictly consistent with some 
words within the natural sphere of their delivery.” The | thing he said on some similar occasion elsewhere, or whether 
Times is in the position of the tradesman who, when he | the danger of being original is more or less formidable than 
is blamed for keeping his shop open on Sunday, owns to) the danger of being common-place. He must plainly deny 
having conscientious objections to the practice, but pleads | himself this pleasure if, every time that he makes a speech at 
the want of a convention limiting trading to six days in the | some village “institute,” he is blamed for “ openly avoiding 
week, He would like to do what is right, if he could be sure | the task of giving an authoritative decision of a dispute 
that his neighbours would not go on reaping the profits of | question,” or for quitting a "subject without throwing 
doing wrong. The Zimes does not desire to report every word | any light on its practical difficulties, or for declining 
that falls from Mr. Gladstone’s lips, but if the other papers do | to give a positive opinion on a hotly-disputed point ™ 
it, it does not choose to be behind them in catering for the | political economy. After all, however, it is not he who will be 
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the sufferer. Supposing the Zimes could have its way, and 

t Mr. Gladstone, and every one who holds a place 
tha I] similar to Mr. Gladstone’s, were to refuse ever to 
° * in public, except in their place in Parliament, or on 
Pe hastings, or at a solemn meeting of their constituents, 
one fertile spring of very harmless pleasure would be closed. 
The people of Buckley, who went to hear Mr. Gladstone 
talk on things in general last Monday, would either have 


staye , : 
; » some less conspicuous person. Of course they might 


ooh had a better speech, for the less conspicuous person 
might have given them of his best, which Mr. Gladstone 
certainly did not do. _ But the pleasure of an evening spent 
in a Village institute is not measured solely by the intrinsic 
worth of what is said. Speakers, not speeches, is the principle 
on which such affairs are appraised, and from this point 
of view no comparison can fairly be instituted between Mr. 
Gladstone and any one whom the inhabitants of Buckley were 
likely to get in his place. It is no small thing, in the lives of 
young men and women who have little education, and few 
opportunities of giving reality to their vague conceptions of 
historical personages, to sit for an hour within sight and hear- 
ing of a great orator. It does not matter that what he says 
may be rather unimportant. What they carry away with them is 
the air, the voice, the gestures; and to have these to carry 
away is to have a store of recollections which will give a little 
life to their newspaper readings hereafter. It is a pity that 
all this should have to be foregone, because no newspaper will 
set the example of not reporting merely local and personal 
speeches, no matter by whom they may be delivered. Yet 
unless there is a change in the practice of journals in this 
respect, all this will have to be foregone. There is no effectual 
means of keeping reporters at a distance, if once they are sent. 
Like love, they will find out a way. If the doors are closed 
they will listen at the windows. If the windows are closed, 
they will try if something cannot be done with the keyholes or 
the skylights. If they fail in all these expedients, they will 


come got up as country bumpkins taking notes for their own | 


edification, and we presume that even the Times would not 
advise Mr. Gladstone to stipulate that no one should be ad- 
mitted to hear him without a previous search to ascertain 
whether he had paper and pencil about him. The only 
remedy for the evil, short of that selfish silence which the 
present practice must in the end prescribe to public men, is 
that newspapers should have the courage not to report speeches 
whose main value and interest are limited to those for whose 
special use they were intended. 


THE RHODOPE COMMISSION. 


F but a twentieth part be true of the crimes charged against | 
. the Russian Army in the proces verbaux of the Rhodope Com- | 
mission, and adopted in the Report of some of its Members, what | 
we have really to deal with is a stupendous and inexplicable 


portent. We have before us the spectacle of some 300,000 


d at home, or had to content themselves with listen- | 


|of whom represented papers decidedly hostile to the 
policy of Russia, but they one and all emphatically denied 
| having witnessed any such acts as those of which the Russian 
soldiers have been accused. On the other hand, they have 
testified to many acts of kindness on the part of the Russians 
towards Turkish prisoners, with whom they even shared their 
rations.” Colonel Brackenbury, who went over the Balkans 
/and back with Gourko, testifies as follows:—* With re- 
gard to the so-called Russian atrocities, I do not believe one 
| word of them. .... . The Cossacks certainly plunder, but I 
have not been able to find a single authenticated case of 
| murder or personal violence, beyond striking; and then it is 
| more often the Bulgarians who are struck for ill-behaviour to 
| the Turks, than the Turks themselves... .. . Having accom- 
panied more than one army in the field, I can vouch for the 
fact that the Russian behaviour to the Turks is, as a rule, 
easier than was the hand of the Germans on the French.” 
Similar evidence might be accumulated indefinitely. And the 
| conduct of the Russian Army in Armenia is vindicated by the 
same class of testimony. The 7imes correspondent with the 
Turkish Army, Captain Norman—an avowed philo-Turk— 
writes as follows, at the close of the Armenian campaign :— 
“T must now, in the most emphatic manner, deny all reports 
| of Russian atrocities in Armenia. I have had the privilege 
of accompanying Sir Arnold Kemball throughout this cam- 


| 
| paign, and should any atrocities have been committed, I should 


| assuredly have seen or heard of them. ..... All Mahom- 
j|medan villages are left untouched, cattle feeding on the 
| pasture land, the crops ripe for the sickle, and all seems 

as if smiling peace, not grim war, was around us.” Sir 
| H. Layard had reported a frightful massacre of Mussulmans 
at Ardahan by the Russians. Captain Norman investigated 
| the matter on the spot, and pronounced the accusation abso- 
| lutely false. ‘ The fugitives spoke in the highest terms of the 
| Russians, who treated the sick and wounded with the greatest 
| consideration, sending the worst cases to their own hospitals for 

treatment, and distributing the others among the neighbouring 
| villages. ..... Grain also has been distributed among the 
| frontier (Mussulman) villages, to sow in their fields, This 
, treatment, so foreign to what soldiers and villagers receive 
| from their own Government, has produced a most favourable 
| impression.” And this, in spite of the fact, personally vouched 

for by Captain Norman, that the Turks slew all the Russians 
| who fell into their hands, hale or wounded. 

Now, if we accept the evidence collected by the Rhodope 
Commission, we must believe that an army which behaved in 
this unusually humane manner changed its nature all of a sud- 
den, and committed, on a scale of appalling magnitude, atroci- 
ties of which the following may suffice as specimens :—They 
decapitated non-combatants of both sexes wholesale. They 
amused themselves by cutting off men’s hands and women’s 
breasts by the score at a time. They beat men almost to 
death by the bastinado and the knout, varying the amuse- 
ment by crucifixion. They deliberately roasted men, women, 
and children to death. They gambled on the sex of an unborn 




























































men, embracing the choicest specimens of the manhood of All| infant, and then ripped up the mother to decide the point. 








the Russias, transformed suddenly, silently, causelessly, as by 
some Circe’s spell, from the likeness of ordinary humanity to 
the similitude and appetites of a herd of infuriated swine. No 
Turks, no Chinese, no horde of Tartars from the Steppes of 
Central Asia have ever behaved as the Russian Army in Bul- 
garia is said to have behaved in the documents just published 
by the British Government. Officers and men alike suc- 
cumbed without a struggle to this mysterious epidemic of 
depravity,—the intrepid Gourko, the gallant Skobeleff, the 
phlegmatic Todleben, as well as the peasant from the Ural 
Mountains, or the Cossack of the Don. 


Provocation, and passing through the ordeal unscathed. The 
splendid self-restraint of the Russian soldiers in the Shipka 


Pass, helping to dress the wounds of the red-handed murderers 


who had just treacherously tortured their comrades to death, 
Was witnessed and attested by honourable men from all parts 
of Europe, though Sir Henry Layard threw doubt upon it, 
until even the Turks admitted it. Colonel Wellesley, English 
Military Attaché with the Russian Army in Bulgaria, was 
instructed by his Government to inquire into the conduct of 
t e Russians, and this is his answer:—“ The result of the 
inquines I haye made, not only of Russians, but of English- 
men, haye led me to the firm and honest conviction that the 
statements of Russian cruelties are entirely without foundation. 

+++. IT had many opportunities of questioning those 


ag . 
gentlemen (correspondents of English newspapers), some 
‘ 








One day we see the | 
humanity of the Russian Army tested under extraordinary 


General Skobeleff, of whose gentle heroism we have heard so 
| much, drove myriads of men, women, and tender babes into a 
| cul de sac, and slaughtered them by thousands. Of children 
| alone, 2,000 were sacrificed in one day to the appetite 
\for carnage of this Russian Moloch. Now, seriously, 
lis all this credible? We do not say that it is not, 
|but we do say that, if true, it is a fact unique in the 
-history of our race. Nemo repente fuit turpissimus, Yet 
|what the heathen satirist deemed impossible in the case 
/of any human being is here established against a whole 
army, if we believe the accusations collected by the Rho- 
dope Commission. Surely the evidence which would suffice to 
prove a moral miracle of so startling a nature must 
be at once irrefragable and overwhelming. Let us examine 
it. Certain women “fled before musket and artillery three 
months ago.” Such is the accusation. The Commissioners 
take note of it, and wait for further proof. Their patience is 
not severely taxed, for we read, “ At this moment, the balls 
which had been fired into their villages are produced.” This 
appears to be considered decisive against the Russians, and so 
another batch of witnesses enter. A Turk swears that he 
was present when the wife of a certain Moustapha was “ dis- 
embowelled, and the fetus placed on the point of a bayonet,” 
by some Russians lodging in her house. This outrage was 
committed for the mere purpose of satisfying an idle curiosity 
as to the sex of the child. “The narrator of this fact was 
present at the scene. Heeven received so severe a bastinado 
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that he nearly died of it.” There were two ways of testing 
the veracity of this witness. The husband of the murdered 
woman might have been produced, and the feet of the witness 
might have been examined. So severe a bastinado would cer- 
tainly make a cripple of him for months, and would leave marks 
which he would carry to his grave. The Commission simply 
listen to his evidence, believe him, and let him go. Captain 
Sinclair, erewhile British officer, Polish insurgent, Brigadier- 
General of Circassians in Bulgaria, and at the time of the 
Commission’s visit Commander-in-Chief of the Rhodope in- 
surgents, * learned, through his officers, that an old man was 
crucified on trees. He did not see this.” Yet we think the 
sight was worth a visit,--if not in the interest of humanity, 
at least for the novelty of this new kind of crucifixion. (“+ Trees” 
is no misprint, for the plural is used in the French version as 
well.) A group of witnesses from Tirnova depose as follows :— 
‘¢ They left their country on the arrival of the Russians. The 
latter made them lay down their arms, and inflicted unheard- 
of cruelties upon them. They cut off the hands of twenty- 
four persons,and took them up to a height which might be 
reckoned at twice that of a minaret, from whence they were 
hurled over a precipice. The women [not one exception is 
admitted] were outraged. One of the sufferers succeeded in 
escaping, and gave information to the Turks, amongst whom 
were those who are now giving evidence to the Commissioners, 
and who themselves buried the bodies of the victims.” 

Here was a remarkable scene, easy of verification. When 
the Russians entered Tirnova it contained 15,000 inhabitants. 
The tragedy must have been witnessed by hundreds. The 
“height” from which the handless men were precipitated 
must be well known, and equally so the graves of the victims, 
whose mutilated corpses would still bear witness to the crime. 
Why did not the Commissioners send a trusty witness to Tirnova, 


to prove or disprove the evidence? Why did they not eall for 
the solitary “ sufferer” who escaped ? At least, did it not 
strike them as odd that persons who had left Tirnova “ on the 


arrival of the Russians ” should, nevertheless, be still there to 
the victims.” No: nothing of all this 


“bury the bodies of 
Credimus quia imp issibile would 


struck the Commissionc1 


the Report to which some of them 


Nazifé is a pure fiction, carefully conned and rehearsed ; 
anticipation of the visit of the Rhodope Commission on 
the Miso-Russians (if we may coin a phrase) are hard to - 
vince. We will therefore support Colonel] Brackenb > 
testimony by that of a Naval colleague on the staff of fe 
Times. Captain Gambier visited Kyzanlik on August tn 
month after Colonel Brackenbury, and when Gourko’ hed 
had retreated across the Balkans :— = 
‘“‘T went,” he says, “to find out what they [Turks 
tho treatment received from the Rasalan, Canal a 16 SAY boat 
Russian Army. I think I may say that I cross-quostioned a je’ 
eighty, many of these being Jews, who have less interest in wlan, 
senting the state of affairs, and a few well-to-do Turks, pe 


telling the truth. From all theso the same story was obtained y 
namely, that while the Russian Regulars [there were no Russian 


Irregulars, unless the Bulgarian Legion is meant] were there, th 
were not only not molested, but kindly treated. The Turkish medi af 
officers who remained throughout the whole Russian occupation testi 
to the same thing, and say tbat an officer visited the hospital onan 
morning, and made inquiries as to what was wanted by the sick and 
wounded.” (See Zimes of September 6th, 1877.) 


But the story of which most has been made is the “ massacre.” 
as it is called, of Harmanli:— , 


“Your Excellency,” says Consul Fawcett, “has only to read the de. 
positions taken by the Commission, to understand the ruthless barbari. 


| ties practised by a savage soldiery on helpless women and children. 
, 


not be a bad motto for 

appended their names. Our faith is less robust; it pre- 
fers evidence which is credible to that which is not. 
And there happens to be credible evidence of what 
took place in Tirnova “on the arrival of the 
Russians.” Mr. MacGahan, of the Daily News, entered | 


Tirnova with the van of the Russian Army, and his account is 
that “ nearly the whole Turkish population fled” before the 
Russians arrived, ‘ carrying off their goods and chattels.” He 
adds :—* Fifty Turkish families have remained here, quite 
undisturbed and unmolested.” (“ Daily News’ Correspondence 
of the War,” Vol. 1., p. 243.) But here is “ Nazifé, of Boyasley 
(a village, an hour’s distance from Kyzanlik).” 
what she has to say, for our friend the Pall Mall Gazette has 
made much of her evidence :—‘' The first time the Russian 


Army arrived at Kyzanlik,” says Nazifé, “it placed pickets | 


in all the neighbouring villages, to prevent the inhabitants 
from leaving. Ten days later the battalions arrived, and began 
to disarm their husbands, and then massacred them. 
collected all the women, took the youngest... .. . The men 
were bound, and beheaded. They bound their hands,” says 
Nazifé, “stretched them on the ground, and then slashed 
them like a salad. In a village of thirty houses, ninety 
victims have undergone this horrible fate.” Such-is the 
story of Nazifé, and she “ begs these gentlemen to be good 
enough to make inquiries,” in order to test her “ simple truth.” 
The “ gentlemen,” however, are so overcome by the pathos of 
the scene, that they evidently take Nazifé’s “ simple truth ” on 
trust, and call for the “ women of Samakow.” This is a pity, 
for Nazifé’s story is not so impressive at a distance; and we, 
who have our nerves under control, are, by the negligence of 
the Commission, put to the trouble of verifying her “ simple 
truth.” “ The first time the Russian Army arrived at Kyzanlik,” 
it had the good-fortune to be accompanied by Colonel Bracken- 
bury and other foreign correspondents. Colonel Brackenbury 
arrived with Gourko’s army at Kyzanlik on July 17th, and he 
excursions into the 





rs 








stayed there for ten days. He made 

neighbouring villages, and made a special point of investigating 
accusations of atrocities, which were even then circulated from 
Constantinople against the Russians. He wrote three letters, 
detailing his experiences; they fill four columns of the Zimes, 
and they are lying before us as we write. The extracts which 


we have already and no one can 


read them 


iven are from these letters; 


r 
1 


++] 1+ > + 
without seeing at once that the story told by 


They | 


Let us hear | 


anything more horrible than the butchery at Harmanili I cannot imaging 
ever happened in the history of the world. Consider a line of from 
15,000 to 20,000 arabas, laden with household goods, with men ang 
children struggling through the deep snow, being suddenly attacked by 
wild horsemen. Tho men, with their knives and a few guns, did their 
best, and kept the cavalry off till nightfall. Next morning infantry 
and artillery appeared upon the scene, and if testimony given in th 
most simple manner is to be believed, commenced firing grape and 
musketry on this helpless mass of human beings. .... . In addition 
to this, a savage butchery went on among the arabas, and scenes with 
the women too horrible to describe.” 

That picture of “the men with their knives and a fey 
guns” beating off a cavalry charge of “ wild horsemen ” “il] 
nightfall” does infinite credit to Consul Faweett’s imagina- 
tion; and as for “the depositions taken by the Com 
mission,” even when “given in the most simple manner,’ we 
know by this time what to think of them. On the whole, 
we prefer the testimony of an English eye-witness, whose 
veracity and pains-taking accuracy have been verified beyond 
the reach of cavil. The correspondent of the Daily News 
investigated the facts at the time and on the spot. His account 
of the matter is recorded on pp. 389-392 of the second volume 
of the “ Daily News Correspondence of the War,” and weare in 
possession of other independent accounts substantially the same, 
but giving fuller details. What happened was this :—When 
the Russians advanced from Plevna, Suleiman Pasha ordered 
the whole Turkish population to fly, alleging that the Russians 
intended to massacre them. He bade them also, as attested 
by English witnesses, to devastate the country as they went 
along. These orders were obeyed on a large scale, and 
how thoroughly the fugitives ravaged the villages through 
which they passed the despatches of Consul Brophy and 
other accounts tell but too plainly. The Russians sent a 
detachment of cavalry in advance to reconnoitre, and also.to re 
assure the fugitives and turn them back to their homes. Near 
Harmanli this cavalry detachment came up with a biovuac of 


Co 


‘some 60,000 retreating Turks, guarded in the rear by two 


battalions of Turkish infantry. “But they [i.e. the infantry] 
dispersed,” says the Daily News’ correspondent, “ and retired, 
with little attempt at resistance.” And then the following 
scene took place :— 

‘* A squadron was sent into the great assembly of waggons, to find 
out what it was. They rode on without receiving a single shot, until 
they were right alongside, and within a few paces of the train of arabas 
occupying the road, when, from behind the waggons, out from under 
the rude coverings, and from all sides, came a rattling volley, which 
emptied some saddles. Then it became evident that a ferocious resistance 
was to be made. So this squadron retired, and preparations were made 
to attack the collection of waggons, for it sheltered not only the rear- 
guard [of Suleiman’s retreating army], but also no one knew how many 
armed peasants. But before the attack began in earnest, the pam 
caught in the bivouac, and spread like wild-fire, The immense band of 
refugees ran away with the soldiers to the mountains, leaving cattle, 
carts, and all their movables which they could not seize upon at the 
moment. The cause of the panic was the appearance of Skobeleff’s 
cavalry in the valley of the Maritza, in front of the bivouac. The re 
; ) housands of 











sult of it was, doubtless, the death of thousands upon t r 
Turkish peasants, who ara now in the mountains, without clothing # 
rey 

da 


Here, then, we have a most frightful tragedy. The guilt of 
that tragedy we leave to the equitable decision of the reader. 
And here we must stop, for lack of space. But there are 
several most important questions yet to be cleared up, questions 








which touch closely the honour both of the Russian and 
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lish Governments. Meanwhile, we invite the verdict of the 
7 n the facts placed before them in this article. We have 
on F them with materials for forming their own conclusions 
” statement of the facts. If that statement is fair and 
. 1 we challenge the most hostile scrutiny—we are 
there has been a most iniquitous con- 


_ te—an 
— i l 
wre this dilemma : 
H vain 
age ae hand are groups of Turkish peasants, of whom 
the world knows nothing, except that they have the strongest 
‘ble motives for making out a case against the Russians. 

My the other side are British Consuls and officers of well- 
known reputation, bearing her Majesty’s commission in the 
» and Navy, besides independent and honourable wit- 
nesses belonging to other nationalities. These two classes of 
witnesses testify to certain alleged facts, at the same time and 
same places, and their testimony is absolutely destruc- 


in the . 
The circumstances preclude any 


tive, the one of the other. 
possibility of mistake. 


pR. MARTINEAU ON “IDEAL SUBSTITUTES FOR 
GOD.” 

R. MARTINEAU'’S fine lecture on “ Ideal Substitutes for 
God,”* gives us, as Dr. Martineau’s writings on these sub- 

‘ects are apt to do, an exceedingly able statement, not only of hisown 
faith, but of the nature of the negative opinion to which he desires to 
give an answer. We are told on every side that the true subject 
matter of religion, is ideal morality,—‘ morality touched with 
emotion,” as Mr. Arnold puts it,—and that the only fitting end 
of worship is to encourage each other in the fostering of noble 
feelings and of right action. M. Renan states the same 
thing, with the usual French paradox, when he says that the 
higher thought of the day, after organising society, must 
proceed ‘ to organise God,”—by which he means, to organise 
that body of high feeling and right conduct which is the only 
equivalent within the unbelievcr’s horizon for the divine Being of 
Christianity and the older Theism. Professor Clifford tells us 
that right and wrong are ideas evolved slowly out of the ex- 
perience of the conduct which tends to make a society prosper 
and grow strong, and that ideal morality means the happy 
discrimination of those tendencies which will further improve 
social cohesion and social well-being, and which will discourage by 


every means in human power those which tend to its decom- | 


position, And now Dr. Martineau adds that in Holland the same 
disposition to substitute a subjective glorification of morality for 
religion, is even more in the ascendent, and he refers to a number 
of theologians who wish to have worship without metaphysics, by 
which they mean the culture of the moral affections of human 
beings without relation to the supposed existence and character of 
any infinite Being for whose sake these moral affections are 
fostered, on whom they are fixed, and in whom they originate. It 
would seem, then, that the application of the methods of physical 
science to the purpose of dissolving all religious faith, is making 
rapid way on the Continent, as well as in England, and no time 


could be more opportune for asking both what moral idealism | 


would become, if theology were given its euthanasia, and 


also whether the facts of man’s moral life (to say nothing of | 


Revelation, which necessarily assumes those facts), can ever be 
adequately recognised, without a simultaneous recognition of a 
supreme Being to whom they bear positive witness, 

Now, in the first place, as Dr. Martineau finely puts it, it is 
not any ideal at all which exercises positive authority over the 
human conscience, though ideals exercise much over the fancy and 
the artistic conceptions of our nature. An ideal in a poem or a 
picture gratifies and widens our wxsthetic nature, but leaves us 


just as much inclined to ignore it in our own lives as before. 


We regard the ideal life as appropriate to the circumstances 
out of which it was moulded, and are quite as ready to admire 
it at a distance, as we are to admire at a distance the grace 
or force of a Greek statue, without making any effort to transfer 
either to our own bodies. It is only a realised ideal which 
exercises moral authority over us, and makes us ashamed, in its 
Presence, of being what we are :— 
ihe : 

When Tam awed and subdued before the grace and grandeur of a 
cane superior, itis not because he suggests, but because he realises, a 
a er conception of excellence; it is as a living agent, as a personal 
a odiment, of righteousness, that he wields authority over my con- 
Clence, Tako away this element, tear tho picture out of the volume of 


true history and cast it to the transient winds of imagination, and all | 


cd tately changed. The image remaining the same, I may still 
Mire ; but no longer in grave silence,—rather with outspoken praise ; of 





* Williams and Norgate. 


guide ;— 


st truth and justice on one side, or the other. | 


| my compunction I am relieved; the strongth of resolution is relaxed? 


the ‘lifting power’ of a devout enthusiasm is gone; and ifI have gained 
any new varicty of thought, it is simply added to my culture, but does 
not transform my life. A conception which reports itself as empty of 
reality, even if it startles us into a momentary awe, can no more re- 
ceive our reverent embrace than the shade of a departed ancestor or 
‘Frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis, volucrique simillima sommo.’ 
There is nothing to sustain the worshipful influence of its presence; 
we cannot venerate our own idea, J/ere it is that ‘ Moral Idealism’ 
falls short of the conditions of Religion; not because it is ethical, 
while religion is something elso; not because it works among 
finite relations, while religion is concerned only with the infinite, but 
because its ideal perfection is known to be only in our heads, while the 
ideal of religion must be also real. Strauss himself makes the memor- 
able confession that ‘ none but a book-student could ever imagine thata 
creation of the brain, woven of poetry and philosophy, can take the place 
of real Religion.’” 
Let us add to this criticism of Dr. Martincau’s another of our own, 
—that even if moral idealism could exercise, what it cannot, the 
influence over us of a real being who corresponds to that ideal, 
there would inevitably be this new weakness about it, that instead 
|of taking us upwards towards one perfect character, it would 
immediately break asunder into a hundred different types, and 
we should soon find that there were fifty idealist schools of 
| wholly divergent and not unfrequently opposite moral tendencies, 
| instead of a number of converging schools, all tending to meet in 
the same divine character. Wesec this already amongst those who 
have thrown off what they regard as the theological superstition. 
Not to touch living instances, where can we find a higher or more 
exalted type of moral idealism, divorced from all belief in a real 
divine ruler, than Shelley’s? ‘There you have a real passion of as- 
piration, and one glowing with a heat far above tle reach of ordinary 
natures. There you have the genuine enthusiasm of the most eager 
idealist of any age ;—and you have it in a man in whom thought 
and feeling were almost one, who no sooner conceived a beautiful 
action than he tried to live it,—who would sell his last and 
dearest scientific acquisition to relieve distress,;—who would 
hazard his life, as if it were a mere coin at his own disposal, for 
the service of another. But where did Shelley's idealism lead him ? 
Why, to such a depreciation of all the self-restraints which a 
really divine faith would have placed on what he held to be the most 
beautiful of human emotions, that he wrecked himself and ruined 
another; while his principle and example were fatal to a third, if 
| . . 
not a fourth, among those who were among his friends and 
intimates ; and that certain portions of his poctry,—noble 
as much of it is,—have become the main-stay of a class of 
writers who have done more to corrupt English literature, 
‘than any number of moral idealisms of the highest kind 
|can ever do to purify it. Once let men lose their faith that 
| there is any true standard of character in the invisible world to which 
all human excellence must lead up, and one man will exaggerate the 
authority of one sort of emotion ; another of another ; a third will 
exalt policy above all emotion ; and a fourth, like Lord Beacons- 
field’s ** Alroy,” will try to guide his career by the impulse of 
what he calls ‘‘ the creative passions,”—that is, imaginative ambi- 
tion. Moral idealism, once set free from the restraints of an 
objective law, would soon dissolve in divergent showers of spray, 
and fall back into the fountain from which it sprang. 

But after all, the Idealists will never be answered by showing 
them how little guarantee they can give for any secure and noble 
morality, any morality by which men will be actually guided. 
Some of them admit with regret that this may be so, but reply 
that a superstition is not the more credible because, when be- 
lieved, it was useful. If the facts of life do not attest a divine 
rule over man, the proof of mischief likely to result from the 
dispelling of that belief, will not restore it. Dr, Martineau recog- 
nises this fully, in the following fine passage :— 

** An undertone of pathetic regret may sometimes bo heard in even 
| the most confident critics of Christian Theism ; as if, in substituting 

their abstractions, they were conscious in their hearts of administering 
| a dangerous anesthetic to Religion, which might leave it speechless and 
| paralytic, if it even survived at all, They plead, however, that the risk 
must be run; and that, to save any remnant of moral life, the organism 
of faith must suffer excision of some members which have hitherto been 
the seat of an intense vitality. Men havo always taken for granted 
| that tho Supreme Power ‘thinks and loves;’ but the critics have now 
\ laid it down that theso predicates ‘ cannot be verisied,’—a dictum which, 
giving no account of itself, relies for its effect on mere suporcilious 
iteration. If, in Mr. Arnold’s vocabulary, to ‘verify’ means to ‘ fest 
by experiment,’ the complaint is true, but irrelevant: the inner attri- 
butes of the Supreme Cause cannot be submitted to Baconian experi- 
ments, with registered results tabulated under ‘Sic’ and ‘ Non.” Yet 
their exemption from this criterion does not discredit their existence : 
for if a Divine Mind were really there, and in its essonce were purely 
and only Thought and Love, it would equally transcend the interro- 
| gations of our experience. It is not by such methods that spiritual 
} truths can be extorted. But if ‘to justify by sufficient reason,’ is here 
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equivalent to ‘verification, the complaint, though relevant, is un- | 
founded; for we are guided by no other reason in attributing thought | 
and love to onr fellow-men than that which warrants our ascription of | 
them to God. In neither case have we any immediate apprehension of | 
these invisible affections of mind: in that degree of closeness they are | 
known only as exercised by ourselves: in others, we read them only by 
having thus learned their signs; and precisely the signs which assure | 
us that we are not in a mad-house, but among companions directed by 
intelligence and moved by sympathy, repeat themselves in the legible 
order, beauty, and tendencies of the world. So similar are the marks 
in the two instances, that if intellect and feeling are allowed their 
causality in the one, legitimate induction (as Mr. Mill himself insists) 
requires their admission in the other: they must operate in both, or 
else in neither. How cogent this resemblance is, curiously appears 
from the fact that, with our modern men of science, it bas becomo 
usual to accept this dilemma; and, as they will not admit Mind to be 
operative in Nature, they actually deny its efficiency in us. Both are 
automata alike; and all would go on the same, mechanically unrolling | 
the scenery of life and history, though the superfluous appendage of 
consciousness were cut off.” 

It is indeed, as Dr. Martineau implies, a kind of ex absurdo de- 
monstration of the unreality of the atheistic view, that after exor- 
cising the divine character behind the order of external nature, 
it is compelled, by the logic of its own method, to exorcise also 
the human mind itself,—considered, at least, as an efficient 
agent in the story of the universe. ‘Thus the method which 
begins by what it calls a system of idealism, ends by turning 
all idealism out-of-doors, and treating the mind as a merely} 
incidental back-water in the current of human events,—a pic- 
turesque, but unimportant appendage to the chain of material 
causation. 

But after all, the answer to those thinkers who find the essence 
of religion in a merely subjective moral idealism lies in this,—that 
nosuch idealism ever has really fastened its hold on the human race, 
or exerted any greater influence than belongs to a reigning fashion 
in manners or a school of tasteinart. As there is no remorse in an 
artist who cannot realise his idea of a face or a landscape, so there | 
is no remorse ina man or woman solely because the life falls short | 
of the liver’s ideal. Every religion that the world has ever known,— 
except, perhaps, Buddhism,—has derived its power from a pro- 
found belief on the part of those who received it, that itrepresented | 
the will or the deliberate purpose of a Power behind the veil, com- | 
petent and willing to enable man to do that will. Nor is it possible 
for abstract thinkers to disabuse men of this deeply-rooted belief | 
that their life is guided by the volition of a righteous intelligence, | 
which may, indeed, be resisted, but to resist which is, as the 
divine voice expressed it, a perpetual kicking ‘‘ against the 
pricks.” Moral idealism no more explains obligation, remorse, | 
and penitence, than a horse’s taste for high-stepping will explain | 
the spur, the bridle, and the sense of masterdom. ‘The power 
‘* that makes for righteousness ” has laid its yoke upon us, and we | 
know that the mind which wields that yoke is far higher and more 
constant than our own, just as well as we know that the power which | 
guides the earth on its course is stronger and more constant 
than our own. Without the sense of an invisible and overruling 
divine purpose, there is no religion; and with the sense of an in- 
visible and overruling divine purpose, moral idealism loses all its | 
frivolous and fanciful freedom, and is merged in reverence for | 
a higher law, and devotion to a living character of which that 
law is the issue and the faintly traced outline. | 





FRAUDULENT ADOPTION. 

W E are not about, of course, to remark on the extremely 

disagreeable case which begins to fill the columns of the | 
daily papers, and threatens to attain the proportions of a cause | 
célébre. It would be impossible to do so without criticisms on 
the evidence, which would be unjust as well as illegal, the pre- 
sent rule in all Courts, though preposterously severe as regards 
civil cases, being almost indispensable in criminal trials. The | 
accused is not to be tried in his or her absence by a jury of 
journalists, who do not see the witnesses as they speak. But the 
prosecution ‘*Gooch v. Gooch” must raise in every mind a feeling 
of surprise at the extreme rarity, in this country, at all events, 
of charges of this particular kind. One would have expected 
a priori that substitution—the invention, as it were, of much- 
desired offspring—would be, in a country of entails and settle- 
ments, one of the most frequent forms of crime. England— 
for we believe the law, though not the practice, in Scotland, 
is different—is the only country in Europe in which Adoption is 
not recognised by law, and childless parents are forbidden to 
confer, even on close relatives, including illegitimate children, 
the status of children of the house. Adoption iscommon enough, 
but it is sanctioned only by opinion, and that not completely, the 
law conferring on the adopted no rights, granting them no pro- 


| heir would be very convenient to the Church of Rome, and which 


| children, or illegitimate children, or the children of the very 





tection, and taxing them in the event of inheritance in the fal 7 
dues exacted from other strangers. The invention of childr P 
must often be a temptation to the childless, and the touaptatien th 
would seem to be strengthened by the peculiarities of oyp ~ 
The whole future of a family constantly depends upon the birth 
of an heir. Not only do honours and social distinctions con 
stantly pass away to relatives as distant as strangers, and possibly 
more disliked, but estates pass with them, till cases are possible in 
which the daughters of a wealthy Peer may be left, by an unex. 
pected death, in helpless poverty. A young widow may be 
stripped of her home and her position in a moment for the benefit 
of a man she has never seen, and occasionally, in defiance of every 
sentiment of natural justice, because there is no child to inherit 
the husband's wealth. In one case in Scotland, now generations 
old, a dukedom and a huge estate would have passed away from 
a family, but for the birth of a posthumous child, whose legitimacy 
became, probably on that account, a subject of the most bitter 
contest. So strongly indeed does the temptation appeal to the 
imagination, that in one celebrated instance a whole nation believed 
the crime to have been committed, and a throne which Otherwige 
might have been preserved was overset in consequence, Nothing 
alienated the English masses from James IL. like their belief in 
his fraudulent adoption of an heir, a belief for which there was 
absolutely no evidence, except the perception that the birth of an 
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endured for years, in the teeth of testimony that would haye 
convinced any modern jury. (Quite recently indeed writers of 
fiction have seized upon the offence as the basis for most exciting 
plots, and have made their stories depend upon the invention 
of children and the changing of children, until readers haye 
grown weary of the idea, and a novel with a child changed at | 
nurse as its hero, is pronounced, for that reason alone, unread- 

able. 

Yet it may, we imagine, be taken as certain that the offence is ) 

excessively uncommon. The charge does not come up in the 

Courts once in a generation, and is rumoured in society even less 
frequently. One striking case used to be generally believed, but 

the popular notion rested upon no evidence, and was at total 


a. -_ eam 


| variance with the reckless profusion with which the great Peer 


supposed to be a changeling dissipated his wealth, to the injury 
of heirs who would never have lost millions to protect an im- 
postor. ‘The operation of some strong counter-acting feelings 
is found to be sufficient to prevent illicit adoption, until the 
suspicion that it ever occurs has died away from men’s minds, and 
Stuart Wortley, the last great personage certainly known to have 
made the attempt, is summarily set down as a man in whom 
hereditary insanity had been latent for years, revealing itself at 
last in that cffort to annoy his detested relatives. The crime, in the 
first place, is improbable, except among the very wealthy, who alone 
can be tempted by it, and who have every reason not to run the 
risk involved in every great fraud. For it is fraud, though the 
perpetrators probably think that it is only a breach of a particu- 
larly unjust law. No one would doubt this, if the offence were 
in form, as it is in substance, the theft of a deed conferring a re- 
versionary interest in a parcel of Consols; and, indeed, we do 
not know that it is questioned, except by novelists, who always, 


| we notice, let off characters guilty of it, for the sake of their help 


in clearing up matters in the third volume. ‘The wealthy detest 
fraud, for reasons supplementary to their principles, just as pea- 
sant proprietors, for reasons also supplementary to their prin- 
ciples, detest petty larceny, with a vigour which in Franee, 
Switzerland, and India frequently has a direct effect on law. 
Bankers hate forgery as other people do not, and the 


| wealthy, protected against other forms of plunder, acquire 


an accentuated contempt and dislike for scientific swind- 
ling,—one reason at least, though not the best or the 
most influential, for the social horror of cheating at cards 
Then illicit adoption affronts the idea of pedigree, whieh 
in England is among the classes likely to settle estates almost an 
instinct, and perceptible in the most curious way in families 


| which, according to Herald’s rules, have just no pedigree at all. 


They have as much pride in family peculiarities and separatenesses 
as Spanish grandees have in their family histories, a form of family 
pride which, if we may trust American literature, is very intense 
in the United States, and deserves some day a separate description. 
‘‘ We Smiths have always been silent people.” The husband and 
wife inclined to that form of boasting, if it is boasting, or to that 
form of self-criticism, will never adopt, legally or otherwise. 
Parents wish their supposed children to be worthy of them- 
selves, and as they can adopt fraudulently only deserted 
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antecedently rely upon their worthiness. And finally, 
unless protected by very unusual circumstances, is 
extremely difficult of commission. There must be a child, to 

in with, and a child exactly old enough ; and there must be 
either confederate nurses, doctors, and the like, or such an absence 
of them, as happened in the case of Mary of Modena, as of itself 
awakes suspicion. There is in most cases the perpetual annoy- 
ance caused by the child’s unlikeness to its parents, which 
though, perhaps, unperceived by neighbours, is very patent to 
those who have committed the fraud ; and a perpetual danger of 
discovery, from the feeling of the real mother,—a dread to be 
faced through life, as well as that more subtle dread which can 
hardly be absent from the imaginary mother,—the dread that the 
child whose life begins, as it were, with a crime, will in some way 
or other be in itself the earthly retribution. Safety is essential, 
or the object of the adoption is defeated, and there never can be 
safety. In the historic case, for example, the dynasty would 
never have felt safe for an hour, the facts, or a strong suspicion 
of the facts, being certain to ooze out. At all events, this 
form of fraud, though it must often be singularly tempting in a 
country like this, is singularly infrequent, as infrequent as per- 
sonation. 

One potentate in the world always reigns by virtue of a fraudu- 
jent adoption, and we have always wondered what became of his 
earthly parents. Does the mother of a Dalai Lama live to know 
that her son is reigning over what must be all her world, and 
does he know her; or is he from the first educated to forget his 
earthly connections, and brought up always as a semi-divine or 
self-existent personage? And according to what occult theory, 
or guided by what ancient tradition, do the great Lamas choose 
the child in whom they profess to believe, and probably 
do believe, yet whom they must know to be so very 
different from what they say? Do they adhere to a family, 
as the one likeliest to produce reincarnations, or are they guided 
by traditional signs in the child, or is it a mere lottery ? They 
tel their disciples that they choose by certain books of divination, 
but if they do, how is it that the Court of Pekin always knows, 
a it is believed in Thibet to know, pretty well where the choice 
of the priesthood will fall? If they really make a lottery of the 


r, do not 
the offence, 


adoption—that is, search and search till they finda child answer- 
ing to the conditions laid down in their books—what a curious 


state their minds must be in. For they must believe enough in 
their own theory of incarnation, or rather of visible transmigra- 
tion, to avoid the strong temptation to select for themselves, yet 
not believe quite enough to think that Buddha can dispense with 
the help of fraud, ‘The child, never five years old, is ‘* tested” in 
a very sensible way, questions being asked him to which only his 
predecessor could, on the theory, reply ; and the child, of course, 
is taught to make the required answers. He calls, for example, 
fora bell which his predecessor used, and which is not in 
the room,—an idea that could not be self-developed. Somebody 
must teach him, and who is it? and does that somebody, after 
teaching him, still believe that the transmigrated soul of the 
last Grand Lama is living in the child, and obey him as 
the representative of Buddha on earth? Of course, the 
theory of imposture explains everything, but it has never, 
in such cases, been found accurate yet; and it is much more 
probable that as Brahmins honestly think an image divine 
because they have breathed into it the divine essence or concrete 
consecration, so the great Lamas think their own fraud one of 
the over-ruled means for discovering the right child. Certainly 
that is the strangest example in this world of fraudulent adop- 
tion, and astudent of history is scarcely silly if he wishes to know 
whetherorno the Mongol priesthood have any guiding-line of selec- 
tion, or whether it is really true that any Thibetan child born at the 
right time may sleep a peasant and rise up a sovereign, armed 
with mystic prerogatives, and fenced by a reverence which, if 
4 Dalai Lama ever turned up with an original mind, as a Mikado 
has certainly done, might affect for ever the fate, not only of 
Thibet, but of India and China. A Dalai Lama, the adopted 
child of the priesthood, who meant mischief, and revealed that 


the Supreme had once more given earth to the tribes who) 


believe in him, would affect a good many civilised budgets. Sach 
& man did turn up once, and made Lord Auckland an offer 


which, if it had been accepted, would have made our present 


Central-Asian questions seem very small. Had he carried 
out his plan, and ridden over Asia, he would have been, without 
@ doubt, the greatest adopted child known in the history of the 
world, 








| proprietors are rare in Italy. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


somalia 
TAXATION IN ITALY. 
(To THE EpiTok OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”} 

Srr,—In an excellent account of the vintage in Tuscany which 
lately appeared in your columns, I observe that the writer is 
possessed by an erroneous idea that appears to be widely diffused 
among foreigners who write or speak of the present condition of 
Italy. Hearing much of the great increase of taxation which has 
been the price of Italian unity, and especially of the enormous 
tax on agricultural land, strangers have jumped to the conclusion 
that the burden falls largely upon the peasantry ; and as the most 
superficial observation shows that many of these are poor, and 
all are laborious and thrifty, much compassion is freely expressed 
for the apparent hardship of their lot. 

It is perfectly true that Italy is one of the most heavily-taxed 
countries in Europe, and that to some portions of the population 
the weight is oppressive ; but I can assure you that of all classes, 
the agricultural population is that which least feels the pressure, 
and that if there be any injustice in the distribution of the 
national burdens, it would be more correct to say that this 
is the one which does not contribute its fair proportion. 
The monster tax of Italy is that payable by the owners of real 
property. The lion’s share goes to the national Exchequer, and 
an additional per-centage is levied to meet the local charges of 
the Commune. On an average, the charge for the Prediali, as 
the aggregate impost is called, amounts to about 30 per cent. on 
the income of a landholder, in the parts of Italy with which I am 
best acquainted. In some provinces, such as Modena, I believe 
that the proportion is more nearly 40 per cent ; while it is con- 
siderably less in the Neapolitan provinces, and in Piedmont. 
The unequal incidence of this tax is a crying injustice, admitted 
by all Italian statesmen; but the undue political influence 
of the parts of the country interested in retarding a juster dis- 
tribution has hitherto prevented any effectual redress. [owever, 
whatever may be the grievances of the proprietors of land, it must 
be remembered that none of this impost is paid by the cultivator 
of the soil. Under the system of mezzadria, which prevails ex- 
tensively in Middle and Northern Italy, the colono keeps for him- 
self fully half the produce of the land, and it is from the share 
carried to the landlord that the demands of the tax-collector must 
be met. Where the land is let for a money rent to a farmer, the 
same thing occurs ; it is the landlord who pays for all. Veasant 
The only districts known to 
me where they are at all numerous are in some mountain valleys 
of Lombardy and Venetia, especially in Val Tellina. Under 
Austrian rule, they had become accustomed to very heavy direct 
taxation, and all that can be said is that they now pay about as 
much as they formerly did to an alien Government before the 
establishment of national unity. 

If we take the next most important department of Italian 


| taxation—that on ricchezza mobile—we find that the fundholder 


and the owner of movable property engaged in trade are subject to 
a very heavy charge, exceeding 13 per cent. on the annual profits. 
But this, again, does not touch the peasant, properly so called. 
The large farmers who hold the dairy districts of Lombardy, or 
great tracts of arable land in the southern provinces, are to be 
classed as capitalists ; and as rents do not tend to decline, it may 
be presumed that taxation in their case has not surpassed the 
safe limit. 

To the indirect taxes, with a single exception, the Italian 





peasant contributes but an infinitesimal share. Some of the 
older men indulge in snuff, and some of the younger ones may 
smoke a cheap cigar on a holiday ; but the use of tobacco is com- 
paratively restricted, and a few sous in the year would represent 
| the amount of profit derived per head on the sale of this article 
| of luxury. Such wine as the countryman drinks comes from his 
| own farm, and as to ardent spirits, it would be much better for 
the country if it were practicable to subject them to a heavy excise 
itax. The one contribution of the agricultural peasantry to the 
national resources is that levied through the macinato or grist-tax, 
which the present Government proposes to abolish. 1t amounts 
| to two centimes per kilogram on wheat, and one centime on Indian 
corn, these being the only sorts of grain extensively used by the 
rural population. It is undeniable that this falls rather heavily on 
| the working-classes in the towns, whose dietary mainly consists 
| of bread. Its imposition a few years ago was not followed by an 
apparent rise in price, nor is it likely that its suppression will 
cause a fall in the retail price. But it may be assumed that in the 
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long-run it tells on the quality of the article, and that the con- 
sumer must pay it. 


The case is different in regard to the country-people. Bread | 


enters into their dietary in most parts of Italy, but is nowhere its 


main constitutent. In Tuscany, kidney beans are everywhere pro- | 
ferred as the chief article of food, and the peasant’s family looks | 


to the minestra di fagioli as the important dish of the day’s enter- 
tainment. If we reckon two kilograms of bread as the daily con- 
sumption of a family of ten persons, we shall be rather above the 
mark, and the grist-tax on that amount will make fourteen lire 
and sixty centimes, or less than eleven shillings in the year. 


Although the tax is only half as much on Indian corn as on | 


wheat, the macinato presses more heavily on the peasantry in 
Upper Italy, where polenta is the main article of diet. In the 
case of peasants of the better sort, who consume milk anda 
little bread along with polenta, we may reckon for a family of ten | 
persons about eighteen lire a year for Indian corn, and over seven 
lire for wheat, or in all about nineteen shillings a year. 

The proposal of the present Government amounts practically to 
relieving the most numerous class of the population from all share 
in the national taxation, while at the same time the Prime Minister 
announces the extension of the suffrage to all adults who can 
read and write. ‘The practical good-sense which has hitherto 
distinguished the great mass of the Italian people must have 
finally abandoned it, if such measures should be carried into 
effect. The writer in your columns has not missed the only real 
grievance of the Italian peasant. The conscription is a hard 
necessity in these days, for a country surrounded by neighbours 
armed to the teeth ; but, as he truly says, it overclouds the hap- 
piness of many a rustic home, and lessens the means of subsist. 
ence far more than a heavy tax in money would do. But it must 
never be forgotten that, besides being a necessity, the army in 
Italy is an institution that has rendered incalculable services. 
Politically, it has completed and cemented the unity of the nation ; 
to the people of the South especially, it has been a school of 
morality and discipline sorely needed ; and if the enormous diffi- 
culty of raising the moral tone of populations bred up under 
a corrupt and oppressive despotism, such as that of Naples, 
should be accomplished within a generation, the nation will owe 
this mainly to the army ; and for such an end, the statesman may 
well demand sacrifices from all.—I am, Sir, &c., 





Sospello, Alpes Maritimes, November 2nd. JOHN Batt. 





THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE AND THE ORNAMENTS 
RUBRIC. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—If I may be allowed another word on this subject, I would 
say that a specific statute is not to be set aside even to convict a 
poacher. Mr. Harper admits that this has been done in the 
Ridsdale Judgment, therefore the Ritualists are justified in being 
**‘immovably convinced of the unrighteousness ” of that judgment. 
The Ornaments Rubric which the Judicial Committee have set 
aside is a specific statute, declared by the Bishop of Carlisle to 
be “the rule which governs the matter, a rule which was 
deliberately made, and has never yet been repealed.” 

Whether, as good citizens, the Ritualists ought to follow the 
advice of the Bishop of Carlisle, and obey a judgment which 
they know to be illegal, is a question which they alone are com- 
petent to decide. Their disobedience will entail much suffering, 
but they think it will also win the victory. Our fore- 
fathers secured the liberty we now enjoy by refusing to obey | 
unjust judgments; we will strive to preserve our liberties, | 
which are really in great danger, by treading in their steps. Our 
rulers may trample upon Ritualists, but they will never “ stamp 
out Ritualism.”—I am, Sir, &c., Thomas Layman. | 








| 
| 


| 


THE IRISH DISSENTERS. | 

[To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] | 
Srr,—Your correspondent, ‘“ W. F. B.,” must surely have been | 
misinformed as to the political opinions of those who, for con- 
venience’ sake I suppose, he calls the Irish Dissenters. Nearly 
three-fourths of these Dissenters are Presbyterians; and having | 
some knowledge of Ulster, I do not fear contradiction from any- 
body competent to give an opinion on the matter, when I say 
that the great majority of them, like their brethren in Scotland, 
are staunch Liberals. Their newspapers are Liberal in tone, and 
their clergy, with a few insignificent exceptions, are Liberal also. 
In the general election of 1874 the county of Derry, in which 
there are a great many Presbyterians, returned two Liberals, the 
two Conservative candidates getting about half the number of | 


votes that were recorded for Professor Smyth and Mr La 

‘ W. F. B.” would leave your readers to infer that the two Dublin 
| newspapers he mentions represent the opinions of the 

| Protestants who do not belong to the Disestablished Church ; h, 
might just as well hint to somebody who had never om Ge 
Standard that it is the mouthpiece of the English N onconformista, 
| —I an, Sir, &e., J... 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
| Srr,—It is, perhaps, an ungracious task to meet the appeal made 
to our girls in the Spectator of the 9th inst. with Opposition, its 
| aim being doubly benevolent,—to relieve our weary girls of their 
| ennui, and our poor women of their ignorance ; but your corre. 
| spondent, I think, in enthusiasm for her subject, forgets the youth 
of her patients, and prescribes for very mature years, 

Allowing everything to your correspondent, allowing that the 
misery about us is chiefly owing to the ignorance of our working. 
women, and that most of this misery could be prevented, were 
that ignorance enlightened—which is much too sanguine an expec. 
tation for me to indulge in—I cannot accept her suggestion that 
here a field opens before our weary girls, where they can exchange 
their ennui and dissatisfaction for utility and self-esteem; for 
would they be in their appropriate place, young and inexperienced, 
and luxuriously brought up as they are, instructing the mothers, 
and wives, and daughters of the working-classes in the duties and 
domestic arts of those classes? If they attempted it, would not 
a good, sharp rebuke, and to be told to “look at home, enough 
there’s to be done,” be a wholesome return for their pains? J 
think so. 

The aim of our girls should be to reach themselves a high mark, 
not to point out to others how far they have fallen short of that 
mark ; simplicity of life and gathering of useful knowledge is 
what they need, not to join in a crusade against the ignorance of 
the working-woman, to relieve themselves of the ennui insepar- 
able from artificial life ; and this one change, simple as it sounds, 
would require a complete reordering of society, for our girls play 
an important part in it. 

Perhaps our working-women are lamentably ignorant, but it is 
ignorance of a kind that would yield to instinct and the ex- 
perience of real home life, could that be acquired for them; while 
no organisation of ladies for its enlightenment, assisted by lectures 
on * ventilation, the management of infants, cooking, &c.,” even 
though these lectures be given in ‘‘ colloquial style,” and made so 
amusing with ‘diagrams, pictures, &c.,” that they invariably 
draw large audiences, will effect this,—only the reordering 
of labour which would reappoint woman to her natural 
place. Your correspondent complains of attempts, by 
almsgiving and visiting amongst the poor, to alleviate misery, 
the causes of which remain untouched, as unspeakably dis- 
couraging ; and I must apply the same term to her own remedy, 
for it is equally superficial, touching no radical evil. It is not an 
ignorance that can be removed by lectures, which is the cause of 
the misery your correspondent so keenly feels ; and even were it 
80, it opens no new field of action for our ‘‘ English girls,” who, 
by their youth and the desirable ignorance attaching to youth, are 
entirely unfitted to join in any crusade against the ignorance of 
the working-woman. 

I am considered despondent and a dreamer, yet perhaps I am 
not dreaming, but foreseeing, when 1 imagine and faintly hope 
for a condition of society in which our working-men’s wives and 
daughters will learn their duties and their domestic arts at home, 
rather than at evening lectures, and simplicity of life and fitting 





| usefulness will deprive our girls of their ennui,—one, too, in which 


it will be possible “ to fear God,” yet not “ fear to sit at ease” in 
moderation, for such sitting at ease is, I believe, the very thing 
F, 


| we all need, and might deserve.—I am, Sir, &c., 


FREEDOM OF WORSHIP. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—In your article on “The Ecclesiastical Fracas,” you 
remark, ‘* All that the more reasonable or the more indifferent 
public of the present day cares about, is that those persons who 
wish to go to church, but dislike Ritualism, shall not be forced 
to choose between going to a Ritualist church, or going to none 


at all.” If the true principle of religious liberty involved in this 
were generally admitted, and were acted upon by our de facto 


rulers in Church matters, an era of comparative peace might 
reasonably be expected. It is the very opposite principle to that 


of “ putting down” whatever a man happens to dislike, which is 


8o contrary to true Protestantism—respect for the private judg- 
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at of another—but so well pleasing to the natural ecclesiastical 
a seems to be so often ignored is that ‘‘ comprehension,” 
ie., liberty of thought and teaching, involves liberty of choice 
= the part of the taught. So liberty for various phases of 
thought and sentiment involves liberty for various modes of 

ressing these sentiments; in other words, variety in ritual. 
Bat this liberty of ours becomes a very real tyranny in its appli- 
cation, unless each school of thought is allowed to have teachers 
and modes of expression—i.¢., worship—after its own mind. To 
force a non-Ritualist to attend Ritualist teaching or worship, or 
a Ritualist to attend Puritan teaching or worship, is equally a 

ievance. But why should any one be forced te attend teaching 
or worship that he dislikes, or to stay at home? Simply because 
of the monopoly and absolute right to exclude all other clergy, 
which is possessed by the incumbent of every parish within that 
area. Hence the fight for the possession of the parish church. If 
there were as many churches or chapels within the parish as there 
were sections of Churchmen, there would be no fight, because 
there would be nothing to fight about. 

As matters now stand, a party committee, such as the Simeon 
Trustees, may force their own narrow ideas and mode of worship 
apon district after district, and those who dislike both their ideas 
and rituals are powerless, if they happen not to be first in the 
field, and so not to have got possession of the freehold; or 
more monstrous, if possible, still, a so-called parish church may 
belet or appropriated, to the exclusion of the general public, and 
that public is debarred from building a free and open church 
within the privileged and exclusive area of the district. The root 
of our religious squabbles lies in this,—that the old parochial 
system is utterly unfitted for an age of comprehension such as ours. 
Let there be by all means a clergyman in every parish, main- 
tained by the tithe, and responsible for the religious oversight 
of all those who like to accept his ministrations. But let him not 
be able to say to any single soul, ‘‘ You shall be taught by me, 
and worship after my mode, or go without.” 

This is not religious liberty, but religious tyranny, and the only 
real remedy is to allow other places of Anglican worship to be 
opened, wherever desired, at the charge, of course, of those who 
desire them.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Barghelere, Rectory. G. R. Porta, 








POETRY. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER. 
A,—What is the good and what is the bad? 
Where is the perfectly true ? 
What is the end you live for, my lad? 
And what, may I ask, are you ? 
Unproven, I fear, is your heaven above, 
Life is but labour and sorrow ; 
Then why should we hope, and why should we love, 
And why should we care for the morrow ? 


B.—There may be a fight worth fighting, my friend, 

Though victory there be none ; 

And though no haven be ours at the end, 
Still we may steer straight on. 

And though nothing be good, and nothing be bad, 
And nothing be true to the letter, 

Yet a good many things are worse, my lad, 
And one or two things are better. C. R. 








IRISH BALLAD. 

[Air,—" The Foggy Dew.”] 
On! a wan cloud was drawn 
O’er the dim, weeping dawn, 
As to Shannon’s side I returned at last; 
And the heart in my breast 
For the girl I loved best 
Was beating,—ah, beating how loud and fast ! 
While the doubts and the fears 
Of the long, aching years 
Seemed mingling their voice with the moaning flood. 
Till full in my path, 
Like a wild water-wraith, 
My true-love’s shadow lamenting stood. 


3ut the sudden sun kissed 
The cold, cruel mist 





Into dancing showers of diamond dew ; 

The dark-flowing stream 

Laughed back to his beam, 

And the lark soared singing aloft in the biue ; 

While no phantom of night, 

But a form of delight 

Ran with arms outspread to her darling boy : 

And the girl I love best, 

On my wild, throbbing breast, 

Hid her thousand treasures, with a cry of joy. 
Tue Avrnor or “ Sonas or KimLarney.” 
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a eae 
THE GOVERNMENT OF M. THIERS.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 
Wirn that marvellous activity which constituted so conspicuous 
a feature in his nature, M. Thiers started from Bordeaux the very 
night of the day on which he had achieved an Administration, to 
negotiate at Versailles with an imperious victor. He went 
inwardly possessed with the conviction that peace, almost at any 
cost, must be accepted. For the kind of popular resistance M. 
Gambetta and his supporters were eager to organise, M. Thiers 
had a profound contempt, and at this period he entertained a 
positive aversion for the mighty tribune, whom he looked on as a 
pestilential mischief-maker. Notwithstanding these feelings at 
heart, such was the resoluteness of manner he managed to dis- 
play and the indomitable vivacity of his language, that this little 
man succeeded in making the iron Chancellor yield in his original 
terms the abatement of one milliard and the abandonment of 
Belfort. The incidents of the discussion with the Chancellor 
have been put before the public before now, and notably by M. 
J. Favre. ‘They are told in these volumes again, with the aid of 
letters from M. Thiers, but there is nothing of really novel in- 
terest in this account of a transaction which by its nature was 
removed from the area of hidden influences. The following, 
however, is curious, as giving confirmation to a story we had 
previously heard, and have just heard again, from German 
sources of a comically strange proceeding on the part of 
the Chancellor. The terms of peace having been agreed to 
late on the night of the 24th February, Thiers on the 
25th came to sign the preliminaries, when, to his sur- 
prise, he found the Chancellor “highly excited. His 
manner was stiff and haughty, his language cutting, almost 
menacing. He charged M. Thiers with trying to spin out the 
discussion, and to seek grounds for renewing the war. His irri- 
tation had a cause our negotiators quickly recognised. He had 
received official intimation of the English Government intending 
to make representations about the amount of the war indemnity. 
He went the length of saying, ‘I clearly see you have no other 
object than to renew the campaign; you will have the counten- 
ance and support of your good friends, Messieurs les Anglais.’ 
Terre M. de Bismarck rejected curtly, violently, the assur- 
ances of our pacific intentions, which at that moment he would 
not have questioned, had he been self-possessed. ‘I am an 
idiot,’ at last he exclaimed, ‘to give myself all the trouble you 
put upon me; our conditions are final,—they are to be taken or 
rejected. Iam not going to fuss myself any more about them. 
Bring to-morrow an interpreter ; from this moment I won't speak 
French any more.’ And in fact, he began to talk German with 
an extreme vehemence.” The German version of the in- 
cident, which the world has just received, on the autho- 
rity of Prince Bismarck himself, was that, losing all 
patience with M. Thiers’ plea that certain of the terms 
involyed an indignité, the Chancellor, in a fit of grim 
humour, bethought himself to check this flow of French 
complaint by abruptly breaking into a profuse counter- 
gush of loud German speech; and that the stratagem had the 
effect of a stream of cold water on M. Thiers, who, utterly 
taken aback, stopped his complaints, and subsided into a frame 
of mind which admitted of business being brought to a close. 
Though speaking on all subjects as if he had omniscience, 
M. Thiers never acquired the most elementary knowledge of 
any foreign tongue, except, perhaps, Italian. ‘The correctness of 
the German account is borne out by M. Simon, who writes :— 
‘‘ M. Thiers let it be seen that he was hurt but he did not an 


instant forego his dignity and his calmness. .... .« When at ten 
* Le Gouvernement de M. Thiers. Par Jules Simon. 2 vols. Paris: Calman 
Levy. 1878. 
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at night the two separated, everything remained as it had been | 
agreed to in the terms accepted on the previous days.” 

On March 11th the Assembly determined on adjourning to 
Versailies. Seven days later, on March 18th, the whole Govern- 
ment had to transfer itself thither, before the Commune, triumphant | 
in Paris. The portion devoted to this episode is the most de- | 
tailed and perhaps the most important in the book. We can- | 
not here follow the author through the narrative in which he 
seeks to establish the direct emanation of the organisation that 
represented the Commune from the International Association, 
founded at the St. Martin's Hall meetingin 1864. There ismuch 
in this part of the story which, to say the least, has a problematical 
aspect. We feel ourselves on safer ground when M. Simon writes of 
events that occurred during the siege, and unfolds the picture of 
incidents which marked the ushering in upon the scene of the 
revolutionary forces that for a period prevailed in Paris, He 
admits without reserve that the Government of Defence was 
already much coerced by those elements, which contrived to 
secure a commanding position in the conseils d'armement of 
the National Guard. By asystem of ‘federation they con- 
trolled the battalions.” Thus a central Vigilance Committee 
installed itself, which afterwards took the title of Repub- 
lican Federation of the National Guard; 215 battalions 
were represented by delegates in it. This body absorbed 
sundry smaller revolutionary associations, and when the siege | 
terminated, ‘‘its members were invested with a formidable | 
power, which for some time they had been in the habit of exer- | 
cising.” On the other hand, the constituted authorities found 
themselves all at once deprived of those conservative forces which 
had enabled them during the siege to put down several insurrec- 
tionary movements. On this matter M. Simon expresses himself 
with severity :— 








| 
| 
| 


‘*No sooner were the gates of Paris opened, than all who had the 
means to go away rushed to revisit their families. Thefreports of the 
head-quarters staff of the National Guard show that sixty thousand 
Guards—the most trustworthy and best situated, those who had a natural 
interest to defend order—left Paris, as the channels of conveyance 
beeame practicable. In the course of February, the proportions between 
Conservatives and Revolutionaries in the National Guard changed, 





therefore, all of a sudden...... Under the circumstances, this 
wholesale departure was more than an abdication,—it was an act of 
all but complicity...... The desertion, however, is not explained 
by merely egoistical desires...... While the revolutionary party 


was marching towards the Commune, its opponents did not know 
whither they were going...... Those who were Monarchists felt 
their impotency; those who were Republicans felt irritated and dis- 
couraged. Though the end of the siege had been foreseen ,..... very 
few, even amongst thea most sensible Republicans, would admit 
that in capitulating, the Government had obeyed inexorable neces- 
sity...... All the responsibility of the fall was thrown on its 
shouldors ; according to the Ultras, it had betrayed; according to the 
Moderates, it had been incapable. Alone, M. Gambetta retained his 
prestige ; but M. Gambetta no longer formed part of the Government ; 
he bad had nothing to do with the capitulation. Tho Assembly was in 
the majority monarchical, it had put at the head of the Government 
M. Thiers, who had served King Louis Philippe for eighteen years...... 
How not to fear for the Republic, with this chief and this Assembly ? 
Many a Republican—neither Socialist nor revolutionary—felt doubt 
whether in fighting for order, one was not going to fight for a dynasty.” 












The situation, as here depicted, was consequently the following :— 
On the side of order, paralysis and distraction ; on the side of 
revolution, organisation and the command of forces. As for 
regular troops, the Government, at the time of the capitulation, 
indeed, had under arms about 243,000 men, but “it was an 
agglomeration, and not an army; an agglomeration, moreover, 
in course of dissolution, since it comprised 103,000 Gardes Mobiles. 
Instead of it being possible to count on these soldiers, it was 
essential for order that they should be disbanded as soon as 
possible. The Mobiles of the Seine especially no longer obeyed 
their officers... . . . They had adopted the fashion of arresting 
and taking them to the Central Committee.” In addition to 
these elements of active disturbance, there came the presence of 
sore distress, claims for arrears of rents, for bills long fallen due, 
all of which intensified the angry condition of an irritated 
population. 

The charge has been freely brought against M. Thiers that he | 
himself was the cause of the Commune, by having declined to 
disarm the revolutionary forces in Paris, at the time when he could 
have done this under the virtual protection of the German 
bayonets. M. Jules Favre has theatrically asked pardon of God 
and men in print for having striven to prevent the Germans in- | 
sisting on the disarmament of the National Guards. M. Simon | 
evades this point, but is very explicit in his exculpation of M. | 
Thiers from the charge of having subsequently conduced to the 
catastrophe, by incompetent arrangements, and through not having | 
recognised the gravity of the situation. His contention is that | 





| 





the Government perfectly grasped the state of affairs, and tha 
M. Thiers throughout acted with full appreciation of what he had 
to contend with, and according to a deliberately formed plan 
Whether on reflection M. Simon’s view will be accepted we 
point we cannot stop here to discuss. His statements, however 
must deserve respectful attention, for they are the testimony ot 
a witness who was then in all the secrets of the Governmen? 
‘The Federative Committee had two capital objects in view,—to 
secure munitions, and to ensure the appointment of a General by 
popular vote, The first was attained by seizure of the artillery 
parked at Neuilly, on the ground that “ the cannon of the people” 
must not be exposed to capture by the Prussians on their entry 
into Paris. The plea was plausible. ‘The tocsin was 
rung, by order of the Central Committee,” and by sunset the 
artillery was dragged through the city, and stacked on the Place 
des Vosges and the heights of Montmartre, that is, in the quarters 
of Paris where the revolutionary element had its head-quartere, 
“General Clement Thomas, feeling that he had no authority over 
the National Guard, which was wholly in the hands of its Com. 
mittees, and unwilling to retain a merely nominal authority, 
resigned his functions.” M. Thiers, at this time in Paris, 
thought it still possible to master the danger by the selection 
of a fitting soldier. He appointed General Aurelles de Paladine, 
the victor of Coulmiers. Writing to M. Simon, he said :— The 
opinion of competent persons is that the matter is not as grave 
as one is disposed to make it.” Almost simultaneously with these 
optimistic utterances, Cluseret addressed to the Committee this 
violent denunciation :—‘‘ General Aurelles de Paladine is, next to 
Gambetta and Trochu, the greatest criminal against France, He 
it is who, without a struggle, surrendered to the enemy the Loire 
army. ..... He deserves to be brought to a court-martial; 
and this man M. Thiers selects to put at your head.” On March 
17th, a Council was held to determine what should be done in 
presence of a situation that had become intolerable,—a standing 
‘‘menace of civil war,” which prevented ‘the resumption of 
labour, kept the Prussians from evacuating, and made payment 
of the ransom impossible.” ‘The decision taken was that in the 
following night the heights of Montmartre should be scaled, and 
the artillery in the hands of the Federals be taken possession of. 
We now have it on the best authority that this decision was 
arrived at against the opinion of several, and especialy of General 
Vinoy, who commanded the small number of regular troops in the 
capital. ‘‘He had had to do with the Central Committee for 
some time ; he was thoroughly acquainted with the temper of the 
non-Federal National Guard; and as to what was termed his 
army, he repeatedly insisted that he had under his orders merely 
a body in course of formation, which it would be imprudent 
to take into action, asit offered no kind of guarantee. It was his 
opinion that the return should be awaited of some of the captive 
regiments from Germany.” This professional advice was deliber- 
ately over-ruled by the President, whose influence readily induced 
a majority to concur with him. ‘‘M. ‘Thiers,’’ says his apologist, 
‘judged the situation as a politician. If one failed on the night of 
the 17th with inadequate forces, the consequence was a decided 
check, but one to be explained and made good, which would not 
be the case were the old army, the solid army engaged. ..... 
There was an end of that army, were it repulsed by the insur- 
rection ; were it to fraternise, there would be an end of France. 
Once demonstrated after a decisive trial that the bulk of the 
National Guard failed one, it would no longer be possible to con- 
tend against Paris in Paris; it would have to be evacuated and 
retaken. ‘These reasons persuaded the Council.” It would bein- 
teresting to know how many of the then assenting Ministers are 
still of opinion that they did right in siding with the self-confident 
and vivacious civilian against the professional soldier. But M. Thiers 
was never a man easy to drive from any opinion to which he bad 
committed himself, and on this occasion he derived assurance 
from a delusive belief in the well-to-do section of the National 
Guard responding to a summons ; while, should this hope fail, he 
relied with characteristic tenacity on a plan of action he long ago 
had evolved in his brain, when considering a condition of affairs 
that bore but a superficial resemblance to the existing one. This 
is clear from a very remarkable communication made on the 
17th March to M. Simon by M. Thiers. ‘I am in hope 
the National Guard—that is, ours—will this time take 4 
decisive line. Should it come in large numbers,” continued M. 
Thiers, “its presence will ensure the faithfulness of the 
army. ‘hen we shall be very strong ; the Federals will not dare 
to confront us; we shall then retake the guns without a blow, 
and the Central Committee will be dissolved. Should the 
National Guard not show itself .. . . . . should there be resist- 
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and the army not prove firm, then we have but one means | 
to obviate 4 revolution, which would be the ruin of France, 

namely, to leave Paris, and remake the army at Versailles. That 

is the plan which succeeded with Windischgriitz at Vienna, and it 

js the one I counselled in the June days of 1848, in the event of 

the insurrection triumphing.” So tenaciously did M. Thiers cling | 
to the belief that the Conservative battalions of the National | 
Guard would appear, that, according to M. Simon, he still went on 

expecting them during the forenoon of the 18th, that is, hours after 
the contrary was plain to all. Only when the stern truth actually | 
stared him in the face would M. Thiers recognise it. He left Paris | 
before any other member of the Government, on the 18th March, | 
at five in the evening, ‘ after having given a written order for the | 
army to go away, and for the evacuation of the forts on the left 
pank.” We are told by M. Simon that this order was strongly | 
disapproved of by ‘‘several Ministers,” and by the Maire of Paris, | 
‘who wrote that he could hold the Hotel de Ville indefinitely | 
with 500 men.” M. Thiers would, however, not listen to these re- | 
presentations ; his only reply was a “‘ formal command to withdraw.” | 
‘The ground that weighed with him was that evacuation would 
produce less sensation than the capture of these strong places by 
the insurgents. 

It has been affirmed that so precipitate was the retreat from | 
Paris, that the capital position of Mont Valérien was actually left 
without a garrison, and might have been captured without a shot 
by the insurgents on the 19th of March. M. Simon tells us a 
story about this matter, and it is one which does not rebut the 
charge :— 

“On reaching Versailles, tho 19th, at 4 a.m., M. Simon drove to the 
President, at the Prefecture, whom he found up. He asked the 
latter if he had thought of troops for Mont Valérien, which, as he bad 
just heard, had for its whole garrison two companies of disarmed rifle- 
men. M. Thiers thanked him with vivacity, but said that a fortress of 
this nature could not be carried by an attack of sharps!.ooters or by the 
bayonet; that there were in it guns, a resolute officor, and that a single 
discharge of artillery would suffice to scatter a rabble of National 
Guards...... The difficulty was not to despatch a regiment, if it 
were forthcoming, but to find one. Several Deputies—amongst others, 
M. Baffet—came during the forenoon to express their uneasiness on the 
subject...... At last, the 119th Line was selected; at two in the 
morning, of the 2Uth, the orders were sent to it. That very evening 
the Federals presented themselves before Mont Val¢rien, but they found 
it, then, strongly occupied.” 


ance, 


We cannot accompany M. Simon through the pages in 
which he narrates the doings of the Commune and the armed 
struggle against it. Though his command of material is vast, yet 
as regards the former, he necessarily writes as one who viewed 
it from the outside. We would repeat, however, that while 
by the force of things he is animated with strongly hostile 
feelings, he is fair in his remarks on individual Communards. He 
recognises the military merit of several, and emphasises that 
Rossel’s private life was ‘* without stain.” Of course, the drift 
of the narrative is to show that all through M. Thiers acted with 
prudence and wisdom; that his guiding maxim was not to ven- 
ture on military action until assured of success, and that, there- 
fore, the dilatoriness charged against the operations was really 
but the measured tread of sagacious policy. In putting this view 
forcibly before his readers, M. Simon only does what was to be 
expected. We regret, however, that in this elaborate and tem- 
perate defence of M. Thiers’ Government, he should have virtually 
omitted to notice the proceedings taken after victory against 
those who had fallen into the hands of the victorious authorities. 
Incidentally M. Simon admits that the number of those reserved 
for trial amounted to 58,000, but as regards the manner in which 
many were dealt with, all he says is the following :—‘ It is to be 
regretted that cruelties were committed by the victors. They 
are explicable, but they cannot be justified. ‘The Government 
had given formal orders that all who gave up their arms should 
be made prisoners, and that was the desire of the Marshal and of 
the chief officers, Nothing in the world is, however, more difti- 
cult than to excite the soldier when on this side the wall, and 
then to ensure his being master of himself as soon as he has got 
to the other side. He has killed, and he goes on killing.” With 
all respect to M. Simon, this is quite beside the case. The sum- 
mary shootings which produced so much sensation were not done 
by infuriated troops in the moments of passion ; they were whole- 
sale executions, perpetrated at the word of command, days and 
days after all combat had ceased. ‘Those who were then in Paris, and 
happened to live near the Pare de Monceaux, have not forgotten 
the lugubrious detonations which on successive days struck their | 
ears, and told of fresh slaughters. 
_ Space obliges us here to pause, but there is still much of great 
interest in these volumes, notably regarding M. ‘Thiers’ domestic | 


policy and the circumstances that brought about the catastrophe 
of May 24th, and perhaps we may have another opportunity of 
reverting to these points. 





IRISH BIOGRAPHY.* 
For those who feel curiosity or interest regarding Ireland and its 
people, and who, while regretting ignorance on the subject, com- 
plain that the history of the country is unreadable, we would 
recommend the book before us, as conveying a vast amount of 
information in a terse and attractive form. In one large volume 
we find gathered together sketches, long and short, of an extra- 
ordinary variety of individuals, all more or less distinguished, who 
have either been Irish themselves, or through their writings 


lor actions have exercised an influence over the fortunes 


of the sister-island. As we turn over the clear, simple 
record of soldiers, saints, sculptors, statesmen, poets, painters, 
actors, patriots, novelists, and even kings and queens, we 
gather without effort a large amount of knowledge of what 


| has been going on in and about the country during the progress 


of centuries, and are able to form our own ideas of the character 
of the persons brought under our notice. The book is written with 


' remarkable fairness, scrupulous care having been taken to avoid 


anything like colouring of creed or party, and it is evidently the 
result of long and conscientious labour, as well as patient research. 
The style is clear and effective, and there is no unnecessary 
diffuseness, the biographies being more or less extended, in 
proportion to the importance of their subject. Following an 
alphabetical arrangement, the names succeed each other in curious 
array, and the startling varieties which occur make the volume 
a pleasant one for the most desultory reader. The saint of 
old gives place to the brilliant actress of the last century whose 
erratic career is vividly outlined. Side by side with a stirring 
and well-condensed sketch of Oliver Cromwell's career in Ireland 
(drawn from his own letters and the pages of Mr. Froude), we 
find particulars of the establishment of the linen trade in the 
north by Louis Crommelin, a Huguenot refugee. Under the 
letter ‘S,” the striking group of the Sheridans comes before us, 
the poets Spenser, Sterne, Swift, Steele, Erasmus Smith, Sheil, 
and others hardly less interesting, including the late Dr. William 
Stokes. The letter “B” introduces us to many names with associa- 
tions of the most varied kind. The picturesque and interesting 
St. Bridget, with her quenchless fire,— 
“The bright lamp that shone in 
Kildare’s holy fane ;” 

the ardent St. Brendan, voyaging in search of the mystical island 
of Hy Brasail, and Brian Borumha, the king who ruled at 
Tara, make a cluster of ancient names, which find their 
place near Barry the painter, Balfe the composer, the Brothers 
Banim, Edmund Burke, George Anne Bellamy the actress, the 
Countess of Blessington, and the Beresfords. Under the same 
letter we have two names which transport us to the banks of the 
placid river Nore, with the fine old castle of the Ormondes on 
one side, and on the other the green and shady lawns of Kilkenny 
School, where Bishop Berkeley passed his boyhood, before his 
entry into ‘Trinity College. The account of Berkeley is very 
attractive, and offers a pleasant contrast to the annals of the war- 
like Butlers. In the record of Theobald Walter, founder of the 
House of Ormonde, we learn the origin of the family name, being 
told that “he was in 1177, as a mark of Royal favour, made Chief 
Butler of Ireland, with a perquisite of two tuns of wine out of every 
cargo of eighteen tuns or upwards breaking bulk in Ireland.” 

The descendants of Theobald Walter, though keeping the title 
of Butler, do not continue to tap the wine, for in 1810 the 
Government bought back from the family this * right of prisage,” 
as it was called, for the sum of £216,000. Besides his Irish property, 
this wonderful Butler possessed large estates in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and founded abbeys and churches in various parts of Ireland and 
England. Following his, we have stories of the various earls and 
dukes, with their wives, who lic in effigy to-day on their black-marble 
tombs in St. Canice’s fine old Cathedral of Kilkenny, which Crom- 
well turned into a stable for his horses, and which has lately been re- 
stored, with a good-taste that is remarkable in these days of pitiable 
so-called restorations. Weare told of one who was called the ‘* Noble 
Earl,” another who was the ‘* White Earl,” and after them comes 
the ‘Black Earl,” who was in such high favour with Queen 
Elizabeth that she called him her ‘black husband,” thereby 
bringing down upon him the wrath of Leicester, whose ears he 
on one occasion boxed, “‘ and was therefore sent to the Tower.” 





* A Compendium of Irish Biography. Comprising Sketches of Distinguished 
Irishmen, and of Eminent Persons connected with Ireland by Office or by their 
Writings. By Alfred Webb. Dublin: M. H, Gill and Son. 
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The sketch of the ‘‘ great Duke” who warred with the Irish, and 
lies buried in Westminster Abbey, presents a stirring page of the 
history of his time; so also does that of the ‘* Red Earl,” and his 
wife, the great Countess of Ormonde, who was one of the most 
beautiful and remarkable women of her age and country, and who, 
even at the present day, is remembered with such awe and fear 
among the poor, that mothers will say to their children, ‘‘ Be 
quiet, or Margaret will get you!” Mr. Graves, in his history of 
St. Canice’s Cathedral, says :— 

“ Large as is the place filled by ‘ the Red Earl’ in the early history of 

Ireland, it is a singular fact that in the traditions of the peasantry of 
Kilkenny his existence is utterly forgotten, whilst his consort stands 
vividly forth as the ‘ Countess,’ or oftener plain Mairgread Gearoid, form- 
ing with Cromwell and the Danes a triad to whom almost everything 
marvellous, cunning, or cruel is attributed. She is the traditional 
builder, as Cromwell is the traditional destroyer, of nearly every castle 
in the district; and by the peasant’s fireside numberless are the tales 
told of hor power, her wisdom, and truth compels us to add, her 
oppressions.” 
This powerful pair, whose well-preserved effigies in black 
marble adorn the handsomest tomb in St. Canice’s, ‘‘ brought 
workmen from Flanders, and enriched Kilkenny Castle with 
tapestry, diapers, Turkey carpets and cushions.” ‘Taking them 
all in all, these Butlers are a striking race; and we are told by 
O’Callaghan, historian of the Irish Brigades in France, that 
General Lafayette said (during the war for the independence of 
the United States of America) that when he wanted anything 
particularly well done, he always got a Butler to do it. 

Annals of other remarkable families are dealt with by Mr. 
Webb in the same spirited manner. Pages from the lives of the 
Dillons, O’Neills, McDonnells, M‘Carthys, Fitzgeralds, are full of 
the romance of history. The Dillons, who were for the most 
part soldiers, distinguished themselves again and again in the 
service of France, and one of their race was that Lord Roscommon 
of whom Johnson writes that he is the only correct writer of verse 
before Addison, and whom Pope describes as the only moral writer 
of the reign of King Charles II. In later days, J. B. Dillon, 
a barrister of great ability and high character, formed at Trinity 
College, with Thomas Davis the poet, the nucleus of the Young 


Ireland party, and led a troubled life, in consequence of his consis- | 
tent adherence to his political principles. Among other noble | 


families, we find individuals of equally stainless character, who, 
from devotion to the same principles, fell victims to the saddest 
fate. The story of Lord Edward Fitzgerald and his lovely young 
wife is a touching one, and cannot but win sympathy from the 
reader. Lord Holland, writing in 1824, bears the following testi- 
mony to Lord Edward's character and intentions :— 


“ More than twenty years have now passed away. Many of my 
political opinions are softened,—my predilections for some men weak- 
ened, my prejudices against others removed; but my approbation of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s actions remains unaltered and unshaken. 
His country was bleeding under one of the hardest tyrannies 
that our times have witnessed. He who thinks a man can be 
even excused in such circumstances by any other consideration 
but that of despair from opposing a pretended government by 
force, seems to me to sanction a principle which would insure im- 
punity to the greatest of all human delinquents, or at least to those 
who produce the greatest misery among mankind...... Lord Edward 
was a good officer, The plans found among his papers showed 
much combination, and considerable knowledge of tho principles of 
defence. His apprehension was so quick, and his courage so constitu- 
tional, that he would have applied, without disturbance, all the faculties 
he possessed to any emergency, however suddon, and in the moment of 
the greatest danger and confusion. He was, among the United Irish, 
scarcely less considerable for his political than for his military quali- 
fications. His temper was peculiarly formed to engage the affections 


of a warm-hearted people. A cheerful and intelligent countenance, an 


artless gaiety of manner, without reserve, but without intrusion, and a 
careless yet inoffensive intrepidity both in conversation and in action, 
fascinated his slightest acquaintance, and disarmed the rancour of even 
his bitter opponents. These indeed were only the indications of more 
solid qualities, an open and fearless heart, warm affections, and a tender, 
compassionate disposition. Where hisown safety was concerned, he was 





bold even to rashness; he neither disgnised his thoughts nor controlled 
his actions ; where the interest or reputation of others was at stake, he 
was cautious, discreet, and considerate. ..... Indignant as he was at 





1 of his country, and intemperate in his language of ab- 
1orrence at the crue]ties exercised in Ireland, I never could find that 








was a single man against whom he felt the slightest personal 
osity. He made allowance for the motives, and even temptations, 


hose whos 





ons ha detasted ” 
10ns he detested, 





The book is brightened by many sketches of lively ladies, for 
Mr. Webb has given a fair share of his attention to the women 
who have in any way left a mark upon the annals of their country. 
From Queen Meave and the Fair Geraldine, and the beautiful 
Miss Ambrose, who was pronounced by Lord Chesterfield “the 
most dangerous rebel in Ireland,” we pass on to Peg Woflington, 
Lady Becher, Julia Kavanagh, the authoress of the Children of the 
Abbey, &e. 


Of the vivid glimpses of varied lives given us among | Scribuer's Sons. 18 
‘ 


| the many authors, actors, painters, sculptors, poets, and stateame 
who have been born, or who have dwelt, beyond the Irish Chnaat 
| we have hardly room to speak ; but the volume is alike solid and 
| entertaining, equally desirable whether read with a view to 
| acquiring information, or taken up to wile away an idle hour, 





THE WITCHERY OF ARCHERY,* 

Tus little book has opportunely made its appearance in England 
just as the archery season is over, when archers are fresh from 
recent successes, their bows and arrows carefully stowed away in 
cosy aschams for the winter, and their leisure hours free to read 
of what has been accomplished in America. The author is him. 
self a practical archer, and writes enthusiastically on all that 
appertains to the ‘‘royal sport.” He is as expert with quill ag 
with ‘‘ whistling grey-goose wing,” and readers who know little 
of archery, and care still less for it, will be entertained at his 
lively adventures and graphic descriptions. No doubt English 
archers will smile at his outspoken devotion to his bow and 
arrows, and his extravagant delight in the pursuit of game of any 
sort, but they will not fail to respect the zeal and perseverance 
given to so good a cause. 

The witchery of archery, as here set forth, will not be felt, or at 
[east realised, so readily on this side of the Atlantic as might 
| appear at first. But for any who may be tempted to the other 
| side by the glowing accounts of wild out-door life, or the promise 
| of plentiful and honest sport with bows and arrows, we can 
| imagine nothing that would give a more thorough change, a 

healthier life, or such constant and varied amusement. It was 
| amid the great lakes, and the vast, unfrequented tracts of land in 
| Florida and Georgia, and the short-grassed prairies of Indiana, 

that the author and his brother roamed and hunted with so much 

keenness and satisfaction to themselves. Modestly beginning 
| with woodpeckers and rabbits, they soon went on to ducks, wild- 
| fowl, and plover; nor were they content until they had aimed at 
|and killed such higher game as white herons and blue, a cata- 
mount, deer, panther,and bear. ‘This country does not offer such 
| sport to any who would take it, nor indeed is the climate attrac- 
tive enough for such living-out-of-doors expeditions, 

The book consists of a series of chapters in no way connected 
with one another, but all bearing on archery in some shape, 
| many of them being reprinted, we believe, from the pages of 

Scribner's Magazine. We think if they had been confined to the 

personal adventures and experiences of the author, those on 
| archery miscellanea might have been omitted with advantage, for 
| they have just a suspicion of padding about them. And this in- 
formation, besides being second-hand, is not always accurate, and 
| therefore detracts from the value of what is new and interesting 
|in the book. It is chiefly taken from Hansard’s Book of Archery, 
| published in 1840, and our author jumps to the conclusion that 
| the same practices prevail in England now as then, and evidently 
| regards its statements as infallible. Tempora mutantur. Most 
of the feats recorded by Hansard sink into littleness by the 
| side of what Ford and Fisher have been doing of late years. 
| Butt-shooting is not a “ favourite game of archery in England” 
| now-a-days, for one scarcely ever meets with any other mark than 
| the ordinary four-foot target. Her Majesty the Queen does not 
| present a prize annually to the Royal Toxophilite Society, nor is 
| that Society under her patronage, though the Prince of Wales is 
| president and a member. Highfield’s arrows, perfect as they are 
| here represented to be, are not used by any of the leading archers 
in this country, Aldred and Buchanan, of London, and Muir, 
of Edinburgh, making by far the best tackle in existence. 

The author quite believes Robin Hood could hita willow-wand 
stuck into the ground at a distance of a hundred yards, 
almost when he pleased. Any one who has ever shot 
at that range knows the difficulty of seeing an arrow so far 
off ; if the arrow has struck the target, it is generally possible to 
see in which colour it is, but if it has missed and remains in the 
ground close by, it is not easy to distinguish it. The absurdity 
of hitting so small an object as a willow-wand at that distance, 
and at will, is palpable to any one. The writer of this review 
has seen an arrow which had been placed upright in the ground 
cut in two at a distance of ten yards by a member of the Royal 
Toxophilite Society (shooting with an arrow the same size as the 
mark), and this was regarded asa feat of someimportance, not tobe 
repeated, that day, at least. Space will not permit us to criticise 

Hansard 





at any length the instructions laid down for taking aim. 
is quoted again as an unquestionable authority in the matter, and 


xr Fle les 
* The Witchery of Archery. By Maurice Thompson. New York: Charles 
78. 
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athor agrees with him, and commends him for what he says. 
Briefly, their theory is to look with all one’s might 
at the object shot at, and to loose at that instant of time in which 
the sight suddenly concentrates itself upon the target’s centre. 
is to fix one’s direct vision upon the point of aim, which 


our @ 
We do not. 


urs 
be ascertained by a knowledge of the range, and let the 
arrow go a8 soon as it is fully drawn and its point intersects the 


line of sight. We do not see how the former method can hold 
good, because the direction of the arrow must vary with the 
strength of bow, the length and weight of arrow, the force of the 
wind, and the final position of the right hand ; and if one always 
Jooks at the centre of the gold, how is it possible to know where 
the arrow may be pointing? How would our author succeed if 
the target were at such a range that the requisite elevation obliged 
the bow-hand to intervene between his aiming eye and the centre 
of the target ? 

We turn now to the chapters on the actual experiences of the 
author. Here he isat home, and generally on terra firma. With- 
out a practical knowledge of shooting birds on the wing with bow 
and arrows, it is perhaps presumptuous to raise questions, and it 
certainly is not easy to gauge the amount of skill or knack re- 

uired in the performances set before us. If, however, we 
consider how frequently archers in this country, female as well 
as male, hit the centre (nine inchesin diameter) of the target at sixty 
yards, it would seem strange if our American sportsman, living 
bow in hand for days together, did not occasionally make a good 
shot at twenty-five or thirty yards, particularly as birds were 
frequently either very plentiful, or else little frightened at the first 
shot. One creditable feat was when at the first shot he split a wood- 
duck’s head in half at twenty yards, its bright head only being 
visible amongst some great, drooping, aquatic leaves, “shining 
through a small circular rift, not larger than the palm of one’s 
hand.” On another occasion, he contrived to get within about 
sixty yards of a great snowy heron; he was in his boat, hidden 
behind grass and weeds, and the bird had alighted on a high, 
broken branch of atree. ‘The first arrow went ten feet wide of 
the mark, and the bird merely turned his head to one side, to 
glance at the arrow as it passed. The second arrow went close to its 
neck, but thanks to the almost noiseless flight an arrow takes, it 
only jerked its head, and did not move a wing. ‘Three more 
arrows flew past the unconscious bird, and then the sixth did its 
work :— 

“The dull recoil-sound of my bow was followed by a quick whisper, 

and then a dead, solid blow, a ‘ chuck,’ onco heard, never forgotten. The 
feathers puffed out, and sailed slowly away in a widening ring. The 
big wings opened wide and quivered a moment, then the grand old 
fellow toppled over, and came straight down with a loud plash into the 
water. I yelled like a sayage,—I couldn’t help it; it stirred me to the 
core, 
But the most marvellous feat of all was when he shot at and hit 
a blue heron, that rose within twenty-five feet of where he stood. 
With the arrow sticking in its thigh, and after whirling over and 
overa few times, the great bird flew up perpendicularly ; but 
instead of coming down again, as an English bird would have 
done, it continued to mount up,—up,—up,—and then, after 
rapidly diminishing in size, it finally vanished altogether. 
Once, after going in search of deer, and finding none, the 
author and his brother came upon a bear, which they managed to 
slay between them, after an expenditure of five arrows. It was 
during this expedition our hero lost himself in a dense swamp, 
a situation he has thus described :— 


“_ Was the paradise of snakes. I must have seen a thousand 
mocassins. They were everywhere,—on logs, on tussocks, swimming 
in the water, writhing together among the tangled roots of trees, dry- 
ing themselves on the cypress-knees, gliding and squirming about my 
feet, lapping their red forked tongues, and leering at me from every 
conceivable place ; you would not give credence to the whole truth if 
I should tell it. For four terrible hours I waded round and round in | 
that venomous place, shouting myself hoarse, and blowing my whistle 
till my lips were sore, Finally, I found a little ditch-like stream, and 
following this, it led me out.” 

How Gustave Doré would have revelled in such a scene,—at a 
Proper distance ! 

There are many such descriptions, and they, together with the 
actual adventures and the anecdotes connected with them, make 
up what is most worth reading in the book. But between them 
and the second-hand-information chapters, there is some original 
and extravagant writing on the benefits arising from archery that 
will amuse lady readers, though at the author's expense. Cer- 
tainly he has here drawn his long-bow too far and overshot the 
an. “ City ladies ” will fail to see the charm of roaming the 
— fields and shady woods, and shooting at tufts of grass or | 

® slender stems of the young trees ;” nor would ie, we fancy, | 


care for stalking such inanimate objects. And these same ladies 
will hardly be consoled with the reflection that, once they 
can shoot, they need have no fear of tramps or robbers, 
for a “drawn bow in the hands of a resolute woman 
will bring the boldest villain to a halt, or to his death, if 
necessary. An arrow from a thirty-pound bow (i.e., a lady’s) will 
pass entirely through the body of a man.” Even this accomplish- 
ment would scarcely be sufficient inducement for them to master 
the rudiments of archery. Then again, knowing his own tender 
regard for bow and arrows and the injunctions he has laid down 
for their careful keeping, we were much startled by the following 
advice to ladies :—‘‘ If you wish to sketch, take your bow and 
arrows with you, so as to shoot when you are tired of the pencil ; 
and if you are fond of botanising, your Low will serve you for a 
staff, and a strong arrow makes a first-rate utensil for digging up 
small plants.” ‘To have given such counsel as that, our author 
must have become demoralised by too intimate an association with 
Tommy, his stolid, half-nude Indian attendant, who once re- 
marked to him, ‘‘Any stick do for bow—good arrow dam heap 
work—ugh !” 

Although this book lacks cohesion and sequence, it does not on 
that score lose in interest, and one might go far before finding 
another in which the heart and feelings of the writer had so 
slipped into his pen. It was clearly no little pleasure to him to 
unburden his mind of fifteen years’ archery experiences, and make 
it the excuse, as he admits himself, for lazily living again through 
the scenes engraven in his memory. Still he was half afraid of 
what the critics would say, trying to disarm them by stating his 
conviction that they were honest fellows, whilst reading his tales 
of a careless archer and listening to the twang of the bow-cord 
and the keen hiss of the flying arrow. In conclusion, we give one 
of his stories, told to clinch his theory that ‘‘ neither poverty, nor 
shame, nor hunger, nor dissipation, nor anything but death, can 
ever quite destroy the merry, innocent, Arcadian, heathen part 
of our nature, that takes to a bow and arrow as naturally as 
a butterfly takes to a flower :"— 

‘‘ One day, not long ago, my brother and I were practising at a target 
on a green lawn, when a miserably-clad and hunger-pinched tramp ap- 
proached us. Rags and dirt could not hide, nor could hunger and bhumilia- 
tion blunt, the edge of a certain manliness of bearing, as he touched his 
torn hat and paused near us. Could we give him a bite to eat, or a few 
pence to buy him a cheap dinner? He was very hungry. The old story. 
Wo sent a Jad who was scoring for us to my housv to inquire if any cooked 
victuals were in the pantry, and then resumed our shooting. The tramp 
stood by watching us. Finally, as if impelled by an irresistible interest, he 
said, ‘ Archery is a noble sport.’ We turned and looked at him in sur- 
| prise. He waved his hand in a peculiarly graceful way, and in a sad 
voice said, ‘On Brighton sands I have seen good shooting. I have shot 
thero myself.’—‘In England ?’ asked Will.—‘ Yes,’ he replied ; ‘Iama 
gentleman.’ Will smiled doubtingly. ‘ Would yon let me shoot once ?” 
he said. Will handed him his bow and arrow. He took them eagerly, 
almost snatching them. For a moment he stood as if irresolute ; then 
quickly fixing an arrow on the string, drew and let fly. The move- 
ments were those of a trained archer. The distance was forty yards, 
and he hit the gold in its very centre.” 

















THE DUBLIN REVIEW.* 
WE observe with regret that Dr. Ward and Mr. Cashel Hoey 
retire from the editorship of this review after the present 
number. In their hands the Dublin has always been a 
real and important factor for the determination of the 
Roman Catholic opinion of the day,—and it is necessarily 





a great help to Protestant journalists to have so good an 


| authority to consult, for what has certainly, of late years, been 


the dominant school of Roman Catholic thought. Moreover, 
whatever else the Dublin may have been, under Dr. Ward's 
editorship and Mr. Cashel Hoey’s able political co-operation, it 
has always been conspicuously candid, confident, and sincere. If 
it had, as it sometimes had, theses to maintain, which to us seem 
marvellous as well as shocking, the Dulin never tried to dis- 
guise any aspect of its doctrine which was of that nature,—nay, 
many Catholics thought that it even accentuated the points of 
doctrine most notably incompatible with Protestant conceptions 
and with modern tendencies. ‘There has been a certain chivalry 
of defiance at times, both in the theological and the political con- 
duct of the Dublin, which has always commanded our respect, 
while sometimes exciting both wonder and dismay. Cardinal 
Manning, in his tribute to Dr. Ward’s management of the Dublin, 
refers chiefly to that aspect of his labours which has had the 
least interest for us, though we have often referred to his 
papers on this subject with a good deal of semi-political, semi- 
theological curiosity,—we mean his defence of the official infalli- 
bility of the Pope. But in another very different aspect of his 
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labours, we have frequently had to express our own sincere ad- | corpse ’ by his servants, leaving his colleagues and their staffs “hal 
miration for, and gratitude to, Dr. Ward,—we mean his masterly | Killed’ by the same time?” - 
papers on the controversy between the Intuitionists and | _But we cannot in the least sympathise in the writer's evident 
the Empiricists concerning the existence of necessary truth ; | disposition to apologise for Louis Napoleon at M. Thiers’ ex. 
his very valuable and elaborate criticisms of Mr. J. S.| pense. The two men were but two different types of utter in. 
Mill; and his disquisitions, of which one of the ablest is| difference to anything that can be called political principle 
transplanted into the new number of the Dublin from the pages of | Both of them were self-seekers, both, in all probability, ig 
the Nineteenth Century of March last, on ‘The Reasonable Basis | very poor and flashy sense, were patriots,—though egotiats 
of Certitude.” On these subjects Dr. Ward has contributed a | first, and patriots afterwards,—both believing that the salvation 
very great deal of original thought, stamped with all that pre- | of France ought to come through themselves; both regarded 
cision of language and vigour of illustration, which, on subjects | religion as nothing but the instrument of politicians ; both were 
ef this kind, often make the difference between arguments which | indifferent to truth, avd both more or less indifferent to freedom, 
carry conviction, and arguments which merely unsettle conviction | Thiers, however, was much the vainer and much the cleverer man : 
and leave the ambiguities of the subject greater than they found | Louis Napoleon was much the dreamier, and much the longer- 
it. We trust that in spite of his retirement from the Dublin, we| headed. ‘Thiers did much the less harm and much the more 
may not yet lose from its pages the philosophical contributions of | good to his country, Louis Napoleon much more harm and lesg 
his clear and vigorous mind. good. But to our minds, it is impossible to look at the career of 

Except Dr. Ward’s paper,—which we noticed at the time | either without a certain impartiality of dislike. That Thiers, after 
ef its appearance in the Nineteenth Century,—on ‘*The Reason- | being one of the most serious enemies of the Republic, really 
able Basis of Certitude,” the most characteristic papers in | founded it at last, was rather his good-luck than his merit, except 
the present number are those on ‘‘ Mr. Senior’s Character of M. so far as there is merit in the shrewdness which discerned, 
Thiers,” and on ‘The Peace of Berlin.”” We commented, in much | after the collapse of the Empire, the inevitable necessity of 
the same spirit as the writer of this paper, on M. Thiers’ astonish-| the hour. In the article on “The Peace of Berlin,” the 
ing revelations as to the complete absence of any vestige of | Dublin is almost more Urquhartian than the late Mr. Urquhart 
principle in his own statesmanship, when M. Senior's first | himself, and we cannot but wonder that any thoughtful 
conversation with M. Thiers was published in the pages of the| and well-informed writer can give way so completely and up- 
Fortnightly Review. The Dublin reviewer criticises with much | resistingly to so vehement a prepossession. What he says of 
ability the vanity and evident untrustworthiness of some of | English Liberals, for instance, that ‘whenever the honour and 
his statements, and the wonderful mutual inconsistencies of many | interests of Russia and England conilict, they are Russian first, 
ef them. His ridicule of M. Thiers’ theatrical assertions about | English a long way afterwards,” sufficiently marks the tone of the 
the character of his own administrative labours, is very happy, | article. For ourselves, we will say this,—that while caring much 
and there can, in fact, be no doubt that in much that Thiers said | for the interests of the populations of Eastern Europe, much for 
to M. Senior, he was drawing the long-bow with more than usual | the safety of our Indian Empire, and much too, (though less), for 
the mere prestige of England, we have not only never desired any 
accession of power to Nussia, but have honestly and heartily 
which M. Thiers’ conceit could on occasion vapour, Ho is describing | desired to see her power restrained; and could it have been 
bie, netions i proparing for a ary whe nevr came fo Js: | restrained by the eovoperation and control of Europe in th 
with tho Ministers of War, of Marine. and of the Interior. I always |Teforms rendered essential by the rapid decomposition of the 
began by ascertaining the state of execution of our previous determin- | Ottoman Empire, we should have deemed it one of the greatest 
oe — cg bod ee 7 boniew “tg hens se of advantages for Europe. Lut, of course when no Power 
produced. | 1CT as old that ttt had been despatched, reqred | wag wiling to do the necessary cleaning and sweeping inthe Ea 
courier. If answers had been received, I required their production. | 
{ punished inexorably overy negligence, and even every delay. I kept | and flashy Cabinet was devoted to impeding that work, it became 
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strength of arm :— 
**Let us begin with an example of the grotesque nonsense into} 


of Europe, except Russia, and the whole energy of our feeble 





> collencues an sv hnreanuy at work : lav. and : ail Sas ce " = . ‘a : bs 
my colleagues and my bureaux at work all day, and almost all night. | jneyitable that, mixed and probably far from pure as many of 


We were all of us half killed. Such a tension of mind wearies more 
than the hardest bodily work. At night my servants undressed me, | 
took me by the feet and shoulders and placed me in bed, and I Jay there | 
like a corpse till the morning. Even my dreams, when I dreamt, 
were administrative. To do all this, a man must have an iron will, an 
iron body, and whatis rarer than either, indifference to the likes 
and dislikes of those about him.’ In only the previous page he says :— 
*T could not bear to be an English Minister. The central Government has 
so few organs either for information or for action; its subordinates are 
so independent; it is checked by so many local authorities, local privi- | 
leges, and local mismanagemert, that half of its duties are unperformed, 
and the greater part of the other half is ill performed. Even in France, 
which is governed on a much wiser system, the wisest and the most 
complete in Europe; where there is not a single independent local | 
authority; where the central power knows, and superintends, and 
indeed regulates, the concerns of every commune; where every pulsa- 
tion of the heart in Paris is instantly felt in the Pyrenees and on the 
Rhine,—even in France our internal administration has more of intelli- 
gence than of vigour.’ The English Administration may or may not be 
worse organised than the French. But without assigning to it the | 
charactor of absolute perfection, it may, we think, claim that it does its 
work, which is immeasurably vaster, more various, and complicated than 
that of the French Administration, tolerably well. It directly govérns 
or indirectly controls a considerable part of the human race; and it 
continues to do so, ministry after ministry, generation after generation, 
never utterly breaking down, rarely proving unequal to emergency, | 
neither hastening nor loitering over its prodigious, world-wide task. | 
What would become of it, we wonder, if a sharp, fidgetty little man of | 
the literary talent, without any previous experience of the art of! 
government and habit of office, were to be, as the supreme result of a | 
street revolution, pitchforked from a newspaper desk iuto the post of | 
First Loré of the Treasury, with a preconceived determination that every- | 
thing must be wrong, and everybody else a dolt! Would any one who 
knows avything of the real spirit and method of public business— 
would, for example, such a past-master of its system, detail, and philo- | 
sophy, as Sir Henry Taylor, acquainted as well as he with the order in 
which a great statesman really goes through his work, recognise the 
account M. Thiers gave Mr. Senior of his ways in office, as an accept- 
able example of administrative energy ? Admit all the superiority that 
M. Thiers claims for the French over the English Civil Service, can 
any one conceive that it could be necessary for an English Minister 
to begin the day by requiring certificates from his clerks that his 
letters of the previous day had been posted? Or, knowing how much 
must depend, in the last resort, on his complete command of his 
physical and intellectual energies, can we imagine that he would so 
waste his strength on those details which it was the business of his 
Under-Secretaries, and Private Secretaries, and Chicf Clerks to attend 








to, as to have to ke undressed and put to bed every night ‘like a| 


the motives of Russia were, those who wished to see the demo- 
lition of the Ottoman Empire hastened, should regard with a 
certain reluctant and modified satisfaction the steps taken by 


| Russia to achieve it, even though Russian despotism be 


dangerous. We hardly know whether we differ most completely 
from the Dublin reviewer's estimate of the facts of the present 
crisis, or from his estimate of the dangers which arise out of those 
facts. Nevertheless, the paper isan interesting one, as illustrating 
the Ultramontane view of the situation. By whom, we wonder, in 
all Europe, has Austria ever been “ hitherto regarded as a Power of 
almost punctilious honour, and one eminently Conservative of the 
sanctity of treaties?” We should hardly have expected the 
Dublin itself to speak thus of one of the prime movers in the dis- 
memberment of Poland, and the one which, later, absorbed the 
independent State of Cracow in complete scorn of Treaty rights. 
We should have said that a more broken reed than Austria to 
rely upon, for giving effect to any kind of European engagement, 
is hardly to be found. She was a broken reed to England and 
France in 1854; and she is a broken reed to Lord Beaconsfield 
and the Sultan now. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
<> 

Michelle, and Little Jack. By Frances Martin. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—Both of these are, in their way, striking and powerful stories. But 
while we admire Michelle very much, we must not own to not 
seeing the meaning of Little Jack. It impresses tho reader indeed, but 
the impression is merely painful. A poor woman is cruelly wronged 
by the avarice and falsehood of a creditor, who denies a payment that 
she has made. She loses her child by a flood; her husband dies of 
decline, and she drowns herself. These dreadful miscarriages of 
justice do occur in the world, but we doubt whether they are good 
subjects for art. A novel, like a picture, should represent a whole é 
This is a mere fragment, and powerfully as 


some sort, however small. ‘ 
ry different 


it is painted, wo cannot praiso it. The other story is of ave : 

: ge : , j ea 
quality. As wo finish it, wo feel that we have been reading af 
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chapter of life. The struggles of Michelle’s conscience, her repentan 
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d 
wal told. The 
and the whole 
wo have lately read. 

The Year-Book of Education for 1878. 
chem. (Steiger, New York.)—This book is a sort of educa- 
Articles on all kinds of topics connected with the 
rranged in alphabetical order, the most important 


Alexander J. 5 
tional dictionary. 
main subject are a 


f thes ‘ oor 
yt countries, and the legislative enactments, the statistics, 


and the facts relating to education which belong to each. Somo 
of the information thus given is interesting and curious. We 
should like to know how many of our readers mo acquainted with 


the state of education in Alaska. 


the statement that it is at present only in a “ rudimentary condition ;” 
promising,” 4s the ‘ people are entirely self-supporting.” It is scarcely 
flattering to our national self-love that “ England and Wales” are dis- 
missed with little more than seven columns (out of a total of about 400) 


while New York is allowed nearly double the amount. But the allotted | 
|attempts to confound miod and matter, or to derive one from the 


space is full of carefully compressed, and as far as we have been able 
to judge, accurate information. We note, too, that the writer of the 
article on Scotland has apprehended the main point of the educational 
difficulty there. In fact, wherever we have tested the book, we have 


found it good. 

Hibernia Venatica. By M. O'Connor Morris. (Chapman and Hall.) 
=—Tie author of this work is fond of apt quotation, but he has not 
thought fit to inscribe on tho title-page as a motto two well-known lines 
which we venture to think would be singularly appropriate, not only 
as giving the reader some clue to the character of the work, but also as 
certain extent its rvfson d'étre, or raison de renaitre :— 


explaining toac 


“Tis pleasant, sure, to see one’s name in print; 

A book's a book, although there's nothing in't. 
The volume under consideration consists of some four hundred and 
forty-nine pages (which we have conscientiously read), being thirty 
weekly lotters, contributed by Mr. Morris to the veld newspaper, 
on the subject of Irish hunting ; 
men who the good-fortune to be known to fame—and 
to the Field ccrrespondent—who have appeared in the 
fields of Ireland during the last year or so. To these gentlemen, and 
possibly their intimate friends and relations, the weekly reports which 
appeared in the Country Gentleman's Newspaper may have been of some 
interest; and those of them who desire to have these hunting records 


have 


in a form at 
read the neat and creditably got-up volume entitled //ibernia Venatica. 
There will be found recorded, for instance, that,— 


“ Among those whom fashion and novelty had not drawn away from 
Kildare and its hunting-grounds were Lord Clonmel], the Hon. T. Scott, 
Mr. W. Forbes, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, the Hon. Major Lawless, 
Captain and the Hon. Mrs. Candy, the Baron de Robeck, Colonel 
Forster, Captain Wakefield, R.N., Lord Oranmore, Mr. and Mrs. More 
OFarrell, General Seymour, Captain Ward Bennett, Mr. Roberts, Captain 
Beresford, a detachment of the 7th Dragoons and the Royal and 
Horse Artillery from Newbridge, &c.; Captains Trench and Mansfield, 
General and Captain Irwin, Mr. Charles Hamilton, Captain do Mont- 
morency, Captain Gresson, Mr. Percy and Lady Annette Ja Touche, 
Captain R. Barton, Captain Fortescue Tynto, Mr. and Miss Mooro, Mr. 
Linde, and Mr. Beasley (on Montgomery II.), the Misses Kennedy and 
Owen, Miss O'Kelly, and Mr. Thunder, with a great many more leal 
men and true, loyal to their hunt and their own hunting-grounds.” 


ne 


The only thing wanted to make the book perfect is a complete index of | 


the names of persons mentioned, so that Captain tho Hon. Gustavus 


They will probably be prepared for | 


restitution, her sufferings, and her ultimate happiness, are all very | information respecting the construction, cost, and working of the tram- 
scenery, too, of the narrative is very well described, ways in the principal towns of Great Britain, with an account of various 
makes one of the very best of the short tales which initial experiments. Furthermore, as a competent committee have 


decided on the superiority of steam over horse-power, Mr. Clark 


8. Edited by Henry Kiddle and ' devotes Part V. to the description and construction of tram locomotives. 


| The volume is abundantly illustrated with some first-class engravings 


,eso articles being on the various States of the Union and | 


of sections, plans, &c. With this we may notice Zhe Application of 
Electricity to Railway Working, by Willian Edward Langdon 
(Macmillan and Co.), a useful and unpretending little volume on block 
systems, and other electrical contrivances for the prevention of accidents. 


| It is so simply written, that any railway telegraphman may easily make 


himself master of its contents. 

Comparative Psychology. By John Bascom. (Putnam, New York ; 
Sampson Low, London.)—In discussing the abstruse subject of the 
growth of intelligence, now brought into prominence by the speculations 


but they will be surprised to hear that its prospects are “ universally of Darwin and tho evolutionary theory of the universe, Mr. Bascom, 


who seems to us to owe something to the writings of Dr. James Mar- 
tineau, declares himself an unflinching adversary of the empirical 
philosophy. Tho intuitional alone, he holds, can be at all recon -iled 
with the facts of conscionsness, He has no patience with the 


and to do this is, he maintains, so utterly to subvert 
intelligence as practically to reduce all 
Starting from this 
diametrically op- 


other ; 
the primitive data of 
our processes of thought to mere insanity. 
stand-point, he, of course, comes to conclusions 
posed to those of Darwin and his disciples, whose explanations of the 
development of animal instiacts and intelligence are usually supposed 
to be purely materialistic. In a certain sonse, Mr. Bascom is an evolu- 
tionist, as he holds that there is a relation and connection between 


| instinct and reason, but he strenuously denies that the latter can ever 


and the greater part of these | 
its, or by “ slig scisive ji ” ] hor terms 
letters consists of the names, titles, and additions of those gentle- | elements, or by “ slight and decisive increments,” as the author terms 


hunting- | 


be got solely out of the former. Thore is a real distinction, as well as 
a real connection, between the brute and the rational mind, which can- 
not, he thinks, be explained away. Mero semi-perceptions can never 
lead up to the deductions of mathematics, still less to the conceptions of 
morality and religion. There is, indeed, in the growth of intelligence 
a definitely traceable evolution of powers, but this evolution is con- 
tinually, so to say, fed and sustained by the introduction of new 


them, Such increments accompany every variation, and the first 
dawn of consciousness, “ the precursor of all intellectual light,” implies 


tho presence of a ** decisive increment.” And this, in the author's view, 


| is equally true of our apprehensions of moral and religious truths, and 


once more permanent and more portable, may buy and even ; 


| 


Lambarte may see at once where and how often he is alluded to in the | 


volume, without being compelled, as at present, to waste his valuable 
time in reading through the names of somo thousands of other dis- 
tinguished individuals, before he can be quite sure that he has seen 


évery notice of his own appearance. 


Christiern the Wicked. 
Translated by the Author. 
Way, a rehabilitation of King Christian II. of Denmark. 
given him the name of “the Wicked,” but the author thinks that he 
Was a sagacious and well-intentioned Prince, though in a way mastered 
by adverse circumstances ;and he points, by way of proof, to the judicious 
legislation which he left upon the statute-book of his country. Tho 
story gives a vivid picture of Danish life in the early part of the six- 
teenth century. The fortunes of certain private individuals are mixed 
up with the history of the King; and one prominent personage is his 
mistress, “ Dyveke,” who appears to have exercised a good influence 
Npon him, if we are to judge from the frenzy which seemed to possess 
him after her death. The author has written a clever book, which 
yet fails, owing, we think, chiefly to the want of lucid arrange- 
Ho deserves high 


By Henry Tagson. 








ment, to make a due impression upon the reader. 

praise for his n 
Tramw 7 

Co.)\—An 


modern and yet undeveloped mode of lozomotio 


iastery of the English language. 
ys. By D. Kinniard Clark, C.E. (Crosby Lockwood and 
exhaustive treatise by an experienced engineer on this 


n 


In it will be found full | 


| which sinks into a purely automatic movement.” 


our * intuitions” in these cases are only partially evolved from pre- 
existing materials. Some new element is needed for their growth and 
formation. In our author’s words, “ The organic world is an evolution, 
but one whose first terms by no means contain its last ones, nor one 
To this result Mr. 
up throughout the entire book, much of which 
Its last chapter, on “ The Supremo 
is an attempt to lay tho 


working 


3ascom is 
seems to us to be well reasoned. 
Reason” and the relation of matter to God, 
foundation of natural theology, but wo have found it rather obscure 
and unsatisfactory. 

Our Life and Travels in India. By W. Wakefield, M.D. (Sampson 
Low and Co,)—This is a handsome volume, which has all the external 
advantages that could be desired,and which the writerhas exerted himself 
very creditably to make attractive within. He employs thirty-six pages 
to take us to India, and devotes about one hundred more to the ethno- 
logy, history, religion, &e., of the country. The various places to which 
he moved are described in a sufficiently vivid and pleasant style, and 
there are interspersed sketches of Anglo-Indian life. There is nothing 
that wo can object to, nor is, indeed, the book other than readable, but 
it strikes us as being a trifle threadbare and common-placo. Most of the 
subjects of which Dr. Wakefield writes are already familiar; yet there 
are new topics to be dealt with. Why, for instance, instead of giving 
us a brief sketch of about a page and a half on “ Indian Medicine,” did 
he not give us a whole chapter? We should have been much more 
obliged than, with all our desire to bo civil to a painstaking writer and 


From the German. ! cultivated man, we can profess to be for descriptions of Allahabad, Dar- 
(Samuel Tinsley.)—This story is, in its | joeling, and Delhi,—descriptions which wo have seen at least as well 
Posterity has | done before. 


Studies in Spectrum Analysis, By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S. (C. 
Kegan Paul and Co.)—This twenty-third volume of the “ International 
Scientific Series ” is an able account by a competent authority of the 
newest branch of chemical science. No one can claim to bo a student 
of chemistry worthy the name, unless he has more than a superficial 
acquaintance with tho clements of spectrum analysis; nor will he ever 
have causo to regret starting along this path with Mr. Lockyer as his 
guide, to explain the difficulties at the outset of the journey. Com- 
mencing with the wave,as defined by physicists, he proceeds to consider 
light waves and their condition. After treating of the methods of 
demonstrating the phenomena of the science, and the improvements in 
them, which mature experience has suggested, he gives a lucid account 
of the chemical atom and the physical molecule, and the important part 
they play in every phenomenon of the spectroscope. The remainder of 
the work, which will not be uninteresting to advanced students, contains 
some of the latest researches on dissociation, and records some attempts 
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at quantitative analysis. The excellent plates throughout the volume 
are most useful addenda to a thoroughly successful number. 

About Some Fellows ; or, Odds and Ends from My Note-Book. By 
an Eton Boy, Author of “A Day of My Life at Eton.” (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—This is a sufficiently amusing little book. It makes fun 
of a good many things which are more or less laughable, and it is quite 


possible to read it with interest without having any special acquaint- | 


ance with Eton. 
reading, or to speak with technical correctness, “ sapping.” One Miatt 
is the principal “ fellow” that one reads about, and he goes up to Eton 
one-half with the resolution to “ sap,” which, indeed, he seems to have 


” 


’ 


been doing with a certain amount of perseverance and success before. | 


ta 


Now he sets to work in earnest. 
the place whero the scene is laid, this situation is one that offers great 


Wo necd not say that, considering 


opportunities for humour. 
only wanted a skilful pen like that of the ‘Eton Boy” (who, by the 
way, must be a somewhat “old boy ” by this time) to make a 
of it. 

Plevna, the Sultan, and the Porte. By J. Drew Gay. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—Mr. Gay, who has received two Turkish decorations, speaks 
His description of the Sultan, of whom he seems to 
But he says nothing that 


good deal 


up for his friends. 
have seen a good deal, is really interesting. 
makes us inclined to change our belief that the system which makes 
a man absolute ruler over we know not how many millions of men is 


hopelessly bad. We can give him credit for good intentions, but it 


The best joke, of course, in the book is the idea of | 


There is a drollery in the idea itself, and it | 
| volumes ? 


| 
| 


requires a miracle to make a wise ruler of a man who comes to the | 
| repertoire from which to select acrimonious little darts with which to 


throne absolutely unprepared for his work, and a second miracle to keep 


Kim wise, amidst all the corrupting 
What glowing accounts we heard of Abdul Aziz when he came to the 


From Constantinople 


influences of an Eastern despotism. 


throne, and in what disappointment they ended ! 
Mr. Gay went to Plevna, reaching itin time to witness the great repulse 


te In this part of his narrative the 


of the Russian attack in Septe 
writer does not inspire us with much confidence in his judgment. 


mber. 


Because, for instance, he has shown to him a sham revolver said to have 
been taken from a Russian officer, he concludes that the whole Russian 
nation isa “sham.” For a sham, they have contrived to play in the 
past, and seem likely to play in the future, a very considerable part 
in the history of the world. 


AY 
a 


exciting escapo from Plevna. He tells a story well, but there is not 


much more to say about his book. 

apal Infallibility and Supremacy. By Arthur E. Gayer, Esq., Q.C. 
(Partridge and Co.)—Mr. Gayer states and marshals with considerable 
skill and power of arrangement the usual arguments against Papal 
Supremacy and Infallibility. Probably he makes his strongest point 
when he pushes the Infallibilists with the vagueness of the claim and 
the practical difficulty of defining it. 
vate judgment of individuals to declare when the Pope is infallible. 
The practical evil of this is that tho claim is one which can be made 
and renounced almost at will, Utterances are taken as if they wero 
expressions of infallibility when one purpose has to be served, and are 
disavowed as such when another is in view. Sir George Bowyer would 
say, wo suppose, that the Syllabus is not an infallible utterance, yot 
much of the conduct of the Roman See seems to be based upon a suppo- 


system. This satire is often very smart. Tho writer bas made him 
self acquainted with the circumstances of livings which he ha x 
advertised for sale, and he does not scraple to state them. Happily the 
results are not so bad as might be expected, and a writer who Was not 
a hostile advocate, but an inquirer after truth, would state as much 
But this is more than could be expected. Meanwhile, till we can amend 
our ways in this matter, we must expect hard things to be said of us, 


S seen 


A Young Flower’s Heart. By Thornbrough Bell. 8 yols, (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—We fear that the judicious friend is not so commonly found 
as ho should be; that when ho is found, he often lacks courage ; and 
that when ho is at hand, and speaks his mind, he is not listened to, 
Had such an adviser been at this writer’s elbow, he would have said, we 
fancy, “ Alter your title, which is foolishly sentimental. Why should a 
girl be called a ‘young flower,’—not once, it must be remembered, for 
this might well be, but at the top of every page throughout three 
Strike your pen through at least one half of what you have 
written, or if you have the heart, through two-thirds.” This advieg 
taken, he might have followed it up with detailed criticisms, Nor 
would the trouble be thrown away. 
it is too late, worth reforming. It shows a power both of humour and 
of pathos. More than ono of the characters is vividly drawn. There 
are scones which are well conceived and graphically described, Tho 
writer may well do better in a second venture. 


The book is, or rather was, for now 


The Church Congress of 1877, and the Oxford Movement of 1828.78, 
(James Nisbet and Co.)—This small volume cannot be recommended 
as well timed or in good taste, but if any reador has occasion fora 


irritate theological opponents, he may find it useful. Tho anonymons 


| author, a retired country clergyman, tells us that ‘he has sought as 


Mr. Gay’s adventures ended with an 


far as possible to avoid all unseemly harshness of speech, while feeling 
the duty of speaking the truth in love;” but without doubting his 
sincerity, it is impossible to congratulate him on his success, The aim 
of the book is to contrast tho three schools of thought in the English 
Church, which ho holds to be misnamed in several respects, and 
suggests the substitution of “ Lowly” for “Low,” in tho case of the 
Evangelicals. His conclusion is that he his friends of the latter 
school donot believe in the same God as tho Ritualists, and this conclu- 
sion is maintained by quotations from the most foolish and wild 
fugitive sayings and writings of great and very small mon, daring the 








One sample may suffice, taken from a letter of Dr, 
In it Dr. Littledale speaks 


last twenty years. 
Littledale to the Guardian, in May, 1868. 
of tho Reformers as “such utterly unredeemed villains, for the most 


| part, that the only parallel I know for the way in which half-educated 


amongst the saints in the Abyssinian calendar. 


It seems to rest with the pri | parallel with the Jacobin leaders was somewhat harsh and 
ems StU W L Pl- | 


sition that it is. Indeed, toa devout Roman Catholic, who belioeves that | 


under certain conditions the Pope is infallible, the responsibility of 
refusing assent to any statement of which he does not know nor has 
any means of ascertaining the precise value is an intolerable burden. 
For peace and safety’s sake, it is better to acquiesce. Obedience can- 
not be far wrong; disobedience may be the most fatal of sins. Ulti- 
mately, the practical difference between a limited and an unlimited 
infallibility must be n7/. 


China-Painting, 1877. By M. Louiso McLaughlin. 
and Co., Cincinnati.)—Miss McLaughlin’s book, which is nicely illus- 
trated, gives in a condensed form useful instructions to beginners in 
china-painting as to what materials are wanted and where to get them. 
Her lists of the compositions of palettes for the ordinary subjects 
painted on china, ought to save much trouble and expense, as the 
chemical changes produced by the process of firing forbid certain 
mixtures of paints which would be quite harmless in oils or water- 
colours. It is to be hoped that this art is in a fair way of being revived; 
and Miss McLaughlin’s book puts self-instruction within easy reach of 
all. 


Purchase in the Church, By ‘Promotion by Merit.” (Simpkin and 
Marshall.)—This volume consists of letters reprinted from the J/an- 
chester Examiner. It must be allowed that they are very amusing and 
effective, though the writer does not “ extenuato” anything, and some- 
times, it may be said, puts down something in “ malice.” Itis scarcely 
fair, for instance, to conclude that when you have deducted the five 
thousand odd livings that their patrons cannot sell from the number of 
the whole, the balance represents tho “ saleable livings.” They are 
“saleable ” in the sense that they can be legally sold, but a very largo 
portion are practically never sold. About two thousand is probably 
the number of adyowsens actually made the subject of buying and 
selling. This is not so bad as the author would mako oat, but it is 


(Robert Clarke | 


quite bad enough to deserve all the satire which he can pour upon the | 


people speak of them amongst us, is the appearance of Pontius Pilate 
But I admit that the 
1 unjust,—to 
them.” (p. 149.) Crazy partisanship this, no doubt, but what possible good 
can it serve to rake up such long-forgotten trash? The only page which 
gave us the least pleasure is that about the conversation between the 
late Mr. H. Drummond and the General of tho Jesuits, on the hypotheti- 
cal analysis of the sacred elements after consecration. (p. 47.) The sketch 
of the Oxford movement in its three phases, (1) the anti-Roman, from 1828 
to 1839; (2), the Tractarian, or wavering phase, from 1839 to 1850; and 
(3), the Ritualistic or Romeward phase, from 1850 to the present time, 
might have been usoful as a short manual of facts; but this, too, is 
disfigured by a number of quotations, not only from the writings of 
the great leaders, but from thoso of Drs. Bennett and Littledale, Mac- 
Coll, and Mr. Mackonochie. A controversy which is trying the 
foundations and tugging at the heart-strings of the religious life of 
England, can only suffer from the appearance among its champions of 
such figures as the retired country clergyman. 
“Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget.” 

The Meteorology of the North Atlantic during August, 1873. By 
Captain Henry Toynbee. (Her Majesty's Stationery Office.) —We have 
a volume of charts which display the observations, taken by nearly three 
hundred ships, of the gale which raged over a great part of the North 
Atlantic in August, 1873, and an accompanying volume of explanations 
and observations. Captain H. Toynbee is much to be thanked for the 
enterprise and energy which he has shown in carrying out a most 
laborious undertaking, the collection and comparison of a huge mass of 
information. There can be no doubt, to quote the words of the preface, 
that “more work of the same nature would throw light on the atmos 
spherical conditions which influence and determine the ¥ er in the 
West of Europe.” One of the most certain as well as most valuable 


conclusions from the whole is the great utility of “ warnin 








” 





The Works of Robert Burns. Vol. I., Prose Works. (William Paterson, 
Ediuburgh.)—We have in this volume the poet's letters down to the 
year 1787. Of these a considerable number are now, cither wholly or 
in part, published for the first time. An appendix contains various 
recollections of Burns, the most notable among which is that written by 
Sir Walter Scott; and other documents, some of which are scarcely 
A letter from Burns’s father may be allowed,— 
man. But there isa 





worthy of their place. 
we like to know all about the parents of such a 
sort of idolatry in including another epistle from his uncle. However, 
it is ungracious to criticise the zeal which collects these things. The 
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_ i NP Shakespeare have been at least equally fervent, and it 
are o nnreasonable to object to Scottish devotion to Burns. The 
a fa a the editor in collecting all available materials for his work 
. ol of the highest praise. Besides two steel engravings, the 
cade contains a map of the “ Ayrshire Homes of Burns.” 

Franciscan Martyrs in England. By Mrs. Hope. (Burns and 
Oates. )—It is needless to spend much time in examining Mrs. Hope's 
little book from our } oint of view. But it is curious to contrast her 


state of mind with that of intelligent persons of her faith fifty years | 


She believes, for instance, in the genuine prophetical character of 








ago. e . 
Ms Maid of Kent. Dr. Lingard has no doubt that she was an im- | 
postor. Equally curious it is to see the credulous eagerness with which 

out the death of Henry VIII. disgnsting fictions, which 


she quotes a! é 
we should have thought a woman’s pen would have refused to write. 


These are matters of the merest common-sense and good-taste. More 


serious subjects, as that of the attitude of the English Protestant | 


Monarchs towards the Papal authority and its adherents, it would be a 
waste of time to discuss with her. 

Guilty, or Not Guilty? By Major-General W. G. Hawley. (Black- 
rood and Sons.)—This is scarcely as good a story as we should have 
expected from General Hamley’s pen. Doubtless, it is really founded 
on fact, though, indeed, it does not claim to be so. But it seems to us 
that the writer has come across a true story which seemed to promise 
sufficient materials for a work of this kind, but failed to do so, when 
brought to the test. We should say that it would have been more 
effective, if told after the fashion of a cause célébre. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, and his Works. By James Ball. (Elliott 
Stock.)—Here we have a brief biography of Mr. Holmes, and an account, 

descriptive than critical, of his works. These contem- 
hies are not always desirable or profitable reading, but 
an exception to the little volume before us, which seems 
It is rather curious to 


which is rather 
porary biog: 

we must mak 
to be written 
find the old 
drag me an} 


with good-sense and good-taste. 
tory of the father who said to his undutiful son, “ Do not 


utal wretch in New Haven.” The anecdote may be read, 


told of “a bi 

with the word “ threshold” instead of “tree,” in very good Attie Greek. 
A Miss in Her Teens. A Talo for Girls. Translated from 

the German of Caroline Helm, by Rhoda E. Colborne. (Kolck- 

mann,)— This is an unpretending little story, which, without | 


much plot, or any subtle study of character, yet managos to 
interest the reader. It is a picturo of German home-life in one of its 
most attractive aspects, with the proper admixture of sentiment, 
without which a tale could hardly claim to havo a raison d’étre. 

Newfoundland: as it Was, and as it Is in 18 By the Rev. Philip 
Tocque, A.M. (Sampson Low and Co.; J. B. Maguire, Toronto.)—The 
author complains that Newfoundland, ‘‘ the oldest colony of the British 
Empire,” only 1,650 miles distant from Ireland, and little moro than 
half that distance from New York, is “less known to the British and 
American people than Australia, New Zealand, or the remotest parts 
of the globe.” To put an end to this ignorance, he has written this 
book, and must be allowed to have done all that was possible for a sub- 
ject which, if he will allow us to say so much of his native country, is 
not very attractive. We have looked through the whole of the volume, 
and though we are not in a position to test the accuracy of his facts or 
the soundness of his judgments, we can testify to the completeness with 
which every topic has been handled. If there is any of our readers to 
whom “seu ratio dederit seu fors objecerit ” a life in Newfoundland, 
fet him by all means consult Mr. Tocque’s book. 

Haydn's Dictionary of Dates and Universal Information. Edited by 
Benjamin Vincent. (Moxon and Co.)—This is the sixteenth edition of 
this useful and valuable book of reference, or as the editor has gradu- 






+ 
U 


ally succeeded in making it, a dated cyclopzedia, and digested summary of 
J g yclo} > g y ol | 


almost every department of human history, corrected up to the 18th of 
October, 1878. The now features include chronological tables, the 
literary, sciontific, topographical, and goographical facts that have 
occurred since the last publication, and a dated index. 
complete and full of information, that if it found, as it should do, a 
place in every mechanics’ institute or library, it would lessen consider- 
ably the labour of thoso whose duty it is to answer in newspapers the 
questions of readers and correspondents. 

Mode By Dr. Peyton Blakiston. 
Dr, Blakiston was a clergyman before he became a physician, and at 
the end of this yolume of lectures he prints a visitation sermon which 
ed by him in tha year 1832, nearly fifty years It is 
certainly 2 remarkable sermon, advocating, as it does, so many of the 
improyements in social matters which the last half-cc ntury has wit- 
nessed. Dr, Blakiston thought then, and thinks still, that such reforms 
are to be looked upon as religious duties; that religion without social im- 
provement isa vain thing, and that genuine social improvement without 
Imbued with such convictions, he lectures on such 


n Soctety. (Maemillan and Co,)— 


ago. 


was preacl 





for the poor, who, as Dr. Blakiston truly observes, even in country 
villages, often find it impossible to obtain this most important article of 
food. When will landlords have tho wisdom to provide that every 
farm-labourer, who will save enough to buy one, shall have the oppor- 
tunity of keeping a cow ? 

We have received the fifth volume of the Globe Encyclopedia, 
which is edited by John M. Ross, LL.D., and published by T. C. 





y further, for I did not drag my father beyond this tree,” 


The book is so | 


Jack, of Edinburgh. We believe the work will be completed in six 
volumes. It is well got up, the maps are now, and as far as we have 
| tested them, the contents are corrected up to date. 


Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode are the first in tho field this year with 
| their Christmas and New Year's Cards. They send us a considerable 
| variety of cards, some Scriptural, some poetical, somo purely orna- 
mental, and also a few texts and mottoes for school feasts,—all of them 
| effective in their way, though the painting is hardly as delicate as that of 
some of the best work of this kind in previous years. 





Annuats, &c.—Messrs. Maxwell this year come first, with their 
publication of the Mistletoe Bough, which consists of eighteen “ sprigs” 
of poetry and prose, edited by Miss Braddon, and to which 
| Messrs. Fitzgerald, Leitch, Marquott, Friston, Kirby, Allen, and 
Cranston supply illustrations. The majority of the stories are good, 
but the first one is written in a jerky style, which makes it hard to read. 
—The Christmas number of London Society consists of a collection of 
seven tales and six pieces of poetry, the appropriate and effective 
bo enengese: to which have been supplied by D. H. Friston, Miriam 

Kerns, Laura Blood, A. C. Corbould, and others, The poetry is not 
| very strong, but the tales are all readable, the incidents in two of them 
being very exciting.—The Sunday Alagazine annual is entitled Water- 
Gipsies, and deals with canal-life in England. Mr. Meade, the author, 
| evidently possesses a knowledge of the habits and character of the 
people he writes about; and horrible as are the portraits he draws of 
{some of the “captains of the monkey-boats,” we are constrained to 
| admit, from personal observation, that they are, unfortunately, too true. 





—Anthbony Trollope, the author of “ Godwin,” and Sarah Tytler supply 
the contents of Good Cheer, the Christmas number issued in connection 
with Good Words. The three tales are seasonable, aud we imagine that 
| the incidents in “Alice Dugdale” and “ The Lost Leader” are drawn 


from facts, and not fiction. 

New Eprtions.—Lyrics of Light and Life, edited by the Rev. F. G. 
Lee, D.C.L. (Pickering.)—This is a collection of fifty-four original 
poems by a number of authors, living and dead, among whom may be 
mentioned, as some of the more conspicuous names, Dr. John H. New- 
man, the Bishop of Derry, Miss Christina Rossetti, and Mr. Aubrey de 
| Vere. Tho first edition was published four years ago. Dr, Newman’s 
contribution dates back nearly sixty years, having been written when 
he was undergraduate of the College which has now enrolled him 
We quote Miss Rossetti’s contribution, “A Roso 


amongst its Fellows. 

| Plant in Jericho :”— 

‘At morn I plucked a rose and gave it Thee, 

A rose of joy and happy love and peace, 
A rose with scarce a thorn: 
But in the cbillness of a second morn 
My rose-bush drooped, and all its gay increase 
Was but one thorn that wounded me. 
I plucked the thorn and offered it to Thee; 
And for my thorn Thou gavest love and peace, 
Not joy this mortal morn: 
If Thou hast given much treasure for a thorn, 
Wilt Thou not give me for my rose increase 
Of gladness, and all sweets to me? 
My thorny rose, my love and pain, to Thee 
I offer; and | set my heart in peace, 
And rest upon my thorn: 
For verily I think to-morrow morn 
Shall bring me Paradiso, my gift’s increase, 
Yea, give Thy very Self to me.” 

Woe have also to acknowledge The Collected Poems of John Dryden 
Corbet. 2 vols. (Provost and Co.) The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’ 
by W. Clark Russell (Sampson Low and Co.), a powerful sea-story, 

| appears.in “a third and cheaper edition.” We note in it a statement 
of which we are very curious to know the value, that the chances are 

strongly against any thip, unless it be American or English, standing 
By Daniel 














by to help a vessel in distress ——Paper, Pens, and Ink. 
Frazer. (Bryce and Son.)—A little book containing a brief sketch of 
the principal writing materials used in all ages. Mrs. Alfred Gatty’s 
Parables from Nature, which is issued by Messrs. Bell and Sons, in a 
beautifully printed and bound pocket edition.———The same pub- 
lishers also send us an equally neat and well-printed pocket edition of 
Captain Marryat’s Masterman Ready, just the size books of this nature 
intended for boys should be. Felix Holt, Volume II. (Blackwood 
This is the latest addition to the well got-up cabinet edi- 








and Sons). 
tion of George Eliot’s works now being issued, 
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5/0 | Simple Cookery for the People, by a Lady, cr Seo 
Smith (J. W.), Law of Contracts, 7th edition, 8yo. 
ws(Chambers) 9/0 | Stewart (H.), Our Redcoats and Bluejackets, cr 8vo 
..(Chambers) 3/6 | St. Quentin's, a V illage Tale, 120.00. .ccrereereeeees cece 
, TOY SVO ....... 
Surveyor’s Main Road Account- Book, “folio. 
Sympson, Account of the Old & New Lincoln C y 
Teignmouth (Lord), Reminiscences of Many Years, 2 vols 8vo.. 
Tract Magazine, 1878, 12m0.......cc.cccccccescrseresscesesees 
Cubitt (G.), Columbus, or Discovery of America, 12mo (Wesleyan Conf. O.fice) 1/6 | Vivian (H. H.), Notes of @ Tour in ‘America, 8vo 
Cubitt (G.), Granada, &c., 12M0  .....scsceeseeerereceeers vee.( Wesleyan Conf. Office) 1/6 | Walpole (S.), History of England, &c., 2 vols 8yo. 
Watson (J.), The Art of Spinning, &c., 8vo...... 
(Hughes) 2/0 | Wedding Ring (The) ........ 
Ww ilford Family (The) ; or, Hero- ‘Worship in the 



















Daldy) 7/6 
pkin & Cop 4” 
ospital (Simpkin & Co 2/6 

--(Douglas) 28/0 
(Tract Society) 14 
(Stanford) 9 
(Lon sMans) 36,0 
-(Simpkin & Co.) 10/6 

oo 26 








To insure insertion, prem tisements should reach the Publis shing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 











§ und Blacket t) 31, : 
eeccccccees (Simpkin & Co) 
(S.P.C.K) 10 
*(Douglas) 2/6 
& Windus) 4/6 
Wes ae an Conf. Office) 2/0 
eeeeee-(hurchill) 7/6 
onsen (Provost) 3/6 









Smbeiebaitee: (S. Low) 6/0 
Chatto & Windus) 10/6 
sseccsqvonecss (Novello) 2/0 
(S.P.C.K.) 2/6 | Gray's Inn; 
outledge) 6/0 | 


in ‘the British Museum ; 


TOY BVO ...00 "”,. (Boosey) 4/0 | Tuo. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. and TRUBNER and Co. 
(Weldon) 2/0 | Cambridge: MacMILLAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and O. Brack. 


a 


CHRONICLES and MEMORI . of GREAT RRITAIN and IRELAND DURING 


he MIDDLE-AGES 


Published by Authority of ne: Lords Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury 
under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls. , 


Vol. I, now ready, in royal 8vo, price 10s, half-bound, 


ENRICI DE BRACTON de LEGIBUS et CONSUR. 
a TUDINIBUS ANGLLE. Libri Quinque, in Varios Tractatus Distincti 
vont —o: 6/6 | ad Diversorom et Vetustissimorum Codicum Collationem Typis Vulgati. Edited 
natto & Windus) 6/0 | by Sir Travers TWIss, Q.C., D.C.L. 

*,* This is a New Edition of BRACTON'S celebrated Work, collated with MSS, 
the Libraries of Lincoln's Inn, the Middle Te; mple, and 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford ; the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, &, 


Oxford: PARKER and Co. 
Dublin: A, 











OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


“Vv ITHERNDEN ” SCHOOL, Cater- 
ham Valley, Surrey. Principal—Mr. C. H. 
LAKE, B.A., Lond. (in honours). Education on 
Natural Principles. A limited number of Pupils. 
_* ERN COLLEGE. 


—_— 








The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will be held 
on December 19.h and 20th. 


G IRTON COLLEGE, 





CAMBRIDGE. 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable for three years, 
and of the value of £100, £60, and £40 a year respec- 
tively, will be offered for competition at the eysuing 
March Entrance Examination. 

Information may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Mrs. ROBERTSON, 31 Kensivgton-park Gardens, 
London, W. 





O INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—A 
Medical Man offersa COMFORTABLE HOME to 
a LADY or GENTLEMAN requiring Medical attention 
and supervision. His house is pleasantly situated in 
its own grounds, with a large garden. Carriage 
exercise can be given. Terms moderate. A photo- 
graph of house may be seen on application. 
Apply, A. B,” care of M. W. KER, Esq , General 
Post-Oftic Office, London, E, C. 


T IBR. ARIAN.—A Middle- aged Gentle- 
man, married, without family, wishes to obtain 
an appointment as LIBRARIAN to a Literary In- 
stitute or Free Library, in any part of England. He 
is well qualified to undertake the duties of such a 
situation, and thoroughly conversant with the French 
and German languages. Highest references.—Address, 
“LIBRARIAN,” MAY'S Advertising Offices, 159 
Piccadilly, London. 





E OU: SE PROP E RTY and INVEST 

MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 — 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,090,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and pr ogressive House Property, 
and Improvivg the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self supporting principie. Registered March 
15th, 1876, 

CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 


Ist Issue, at par..... - 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd _, £1 prem. 4,000 of 100,000 
ae oe 4 se 4,000 a ss ewe |= «100,000 
-— «= & « 4,000 ,, BJ 109,000 
a jw: ae ws 2,236 ,, 





Total...... 18,236 ,, Total ! 

The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares is in course of allot- 
ment, at £4 per Share premium, more than half of 
which has been already allotted, and applications are 
now being received for the remaiuder. 

Various further profitable Resales have been made. 

The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 

The Premium on the Sixth Issue will be fixed by 
the Board at such a sum as will protect the then 
existing Shareholders, having in view the increasing 
prosperity of the Company. 

Estates purchased, 117, for £524,627 10s. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SLX PER CENT 

For Report and Balance- Sheet, Share- App lication 
Form, and Pamphlet, = itled, * A Chat with the Sec 
retary,” apply to 2 BASDEN, Secretary, 





AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. | 


7? PALL ‘MALL. 
For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Fuads.........00+ sesseves £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more th: an £1,500,000 


Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at | 


jan Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


"GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 











JHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


Bt FIRE and LIFE 

INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 

The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 

The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 

Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 


PECIAL NOTIC 
PRITISU 3 MPIRE MU a UAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

New Bridge Street, London. 
Incorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. 
Funds in band are uearly Three-quarters of a Million 
sterling 
DECLARATION of TENTH BONUS. 

Assurauces effected under the bonus tables before 
the 3lst December, 1878, will be entitled to participate 
in the distribution of the profits. 

The Thirty-First Annual Report and Balance-sheet 
may be had on application to any of the Agents, or to 

EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretury. 


RAIL- 





\ TEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS! 
Ss WAY ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Insured against by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldest aud Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000, 

fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly _ war 3 in the event of Injury, may be 
ed at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ‘AL cs ‘OWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 

YEARS’ STANDING. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£3,230,000 have been paid as compensation. 
Apply tu the Clerks at pea Railway Stations, the Local 
ents, or 
64 CORNUIL L, LONDON. 
Ww ILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


( RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 3), 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000 ; reserved fund, £325,000. 

The Corporatio graut drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, 
Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, 
Port Klizabeth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydoey, and 
Yokohama, ou terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the Overland route. 

They undertike the agency of parties connected 
with lodia and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreiga Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c, and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

I'hey also receive deposits of £109 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertaiued 
ation at their offic 22. 

fice hours, to 10 to3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 




















GOLD MEDAL PARIS. 
{ RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only deprived of the 
superfluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 





TWELFTH EXHIBITION MEDAL. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 
is evidence of the high opinion entertained by 
ihe International Jury of the Merits of 
FRY'S YHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
| Ask for Fry's CELEBRATED CARACCAS COC JA, &@ 
| choice preparation. 


1 











\ IDDLESBOROUGH CORPOR.- 
1 ATION MORTGAGES, for £400,009, issued 
under the Stockton and Middlesborough Corporations, 
Waterworks Act of Parliament, 1376. 

The MIDDLESBOROUGH CORPORATION are 
prepared to receive SUBSCRIPTONS, through the 
Bankers of the Corporation, the National Pe »vincial 
Bank of England, at their Head Office, 112 Bishopsgate 
Street, and at the Middlesbor rough and Darlington 
Branches, for £290,000 of the above, in MORI'GAGES 
for five years at par, bearing interest at the rate of 41 
per cent. per annum. 4 

The Mortgages will be registered in the names of 
subscribers, in sums of £100 and upwards, They are 
transferable by deed, subject to a stamp duty of 62. 
per cent., and carry hal f-yearly Coupons to bearer 
payable on July 1 and January 1, at the Nati onal 
Provincial Bank 4 Englaud, London, and their Branch 
at Middlesboroug 

Payment will is required as follows, viz., 5 per 
cent. on application, and the balance within a fort- 

night after allotment, interest being allowed at the 
rate of 44 per cent. from the latter date to January I, 
1579. 

Under the authority of the Stockton and Middles- 
borough Corporations’ Ww a Works Act, 1876, the 
Corporations bave jointly acquired tho works of the 
Stocktoo and Middlesborou zh W ater Works Company, 
and the present issue is mule to provide part of the 
purchase money due by the Middlesborough Cor- 
poration. 

The security for tee £410,000, of which the present 
issue coemee. a part sts of one moiety of the net 
revenue of the Water WwW orks, in addition to the 
Borough Fund and Borough Rates of Middlesborough. 
The net revenue of th3 Wat ter Wi iris for the year 
1377 amounted to £29,849. The rateable value of the 
Bo > 











a of Middlesb: roug bh is £202,127. 
ypies of the Act of Parliament may be seen and 
Forms of Application can ba obtainrd at the office of 
the undersigned: and also of Messrs, J. and A 
Scrimgeour, 18 Old Broad Street, London, and -” W. 
Harding, Darlington, Brokers to the Corp i 

Tue Lists will be closed as soon as practicabl tocier 
the fall amount is subscribed, the latest applicants 
being subject to a pre rata reduction. 

The Mortgages, according to the form annexed to 
the prosp xetus, will be re udy for delivery, in exchange 

wr the allotment letters and receipts, duly endorsed, 
on and after the Ist day of January next.—By order of 
the Corporation, 

GEORGE BAINBRIDGE, Towa Clerk. 
11th November, 1878. 











MIDDLESBOROUGH CORPORATION MORTGAGES 
or £200,000, part of £400,000 issued under the 
Stockton and Middlesboroagh Corporations’ Water 
Works Act of Parliament, 1876. 
No. 
Having paid to your Bankers the sum of 
y being a deposit of £5 per cont., I re quest you 
to allot me of the above Mortgages of £ 
each; and I hereby agree to accept ‘the same or any 
less amount you may allot to me, and to pay the 
balance due thereon, according to the terms of your 
Circular, dated 
Name in full... sonseoseeseee 
Description 
Address ... 
Signature .co..o-e Sreece ereereere 











RE MAR KABLE, VERY R EMARKABLE 

INDLED, are the EFFECTS of At 

| AMPLOUGH’'S PYRETIC SALINE, 

4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, evers, 

and Skin miacanay Excellent, “refreshing, and in 
vigor Ming to he constitution. Sok d by Chemists. 


S-EY E. 





\ TILL’ BEST BIRD 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, im 
addition to other sizes, the la abel b eing a re luced 
fac-simile of that used for the 20z. Packets. 
Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 ‘each, bearing 
the Name and Trade-Mark of 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 





Lael — ss me 





November 16, 1878. ] 
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— 
HE EXTRAVAG 
IONS. 


ANT USE of FUEL in COOKING! 


By Frepk. Epwarps, Jun. 


With an Account of 


AT 
ores Rumford and his Economical Systems, and numerous Practical 


Benjamin CC 

Suggestions a 
“Mr. Edware B “ 
ao he has done his part towards making 

tovecrentific persons.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

. By the same Author. 


QUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. New Edit 
Y CHIMNEYS. 40 Illustrations, 3s 6d. 


BSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES. 
ls, 


128. 
SMOK a 
SOME A 
IMPROVED FIRE-PLACES. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


unt r 
iapted for Domestic Use. Royal 8vo, with 47 Illustrations, 5s. 
is writes excellently, without technicality or obscurity, and may | 


the subject intelligible to | 
ry 
| rHE 


ion. 149 Illustrations, | 


6d. 


WALTER CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 





In fancy cover, designed by Walter Crane, price 5s. 


BABY’S 
A Fresh Bunch of Odd Rhymes and Tunes. 


BOUQUET: 


Cut and Printed in Colours by Epwunp Evans. 





LIBRARY, 12 St. 


hag DON 
Founded 1841. 


ous Languages. 
various “ ~ £3 a year, or £2, with entrance feo of £6; 


Subscriptions, ag 
Fifteen volumes ar 

from Ten to half-past Six. 

rooms open fro ast Six. Prospectus o 


lowed to country and ten to 


James’s Square, London. 
PATRON—H R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Eeq. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


Prospectus on application. 





L‘fe Membership, £26 


town members. Reading- 


Secretary and Librarian. 





| Arranged and Decorated by WALTER CRANE. 
| 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 





HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 


OF 


_ BEmIs, 


BEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


EDROOM FURNITURE. | 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, and 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 








THE RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY, 


LIMITED, 


ESTATF, PROPERTY, AND TRUST AGENCY, 
GUARANTORS AND COLLECTORS OF RENTS, TITHES, INCOMES, MORTGAGES, INTERESTS, «c., 


66 CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
Capital, £100,000. 


RICHARD STONE, Managing Director. Secretary—ARTHUR J. SEDDONS. 


Established 1850. 


E.C. 





—_——— 


_ & Co..s OWN SAUCE. 





Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


and 


K = 
oo MEATS; also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 








QPECIALTIES for INVALIDS 
KR 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, | 


MAYFAIR, W. 


MORSON & SON’S 
PREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION, 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 





PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 
PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 
PEPSINE LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 6d per 
Bottle. 
aE GLOBULES, at 2s, 33 6d, and 6s 64 per 
e 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
ONDON. 
POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE 
FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 


AND THE 


FAMILY TABLE. 
E P P S 9 S 
COCOA. 


TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other | 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.B.&., 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine that 


PEARS’ 


TRANSPARENT 


SOAP 


“Is an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 


} 
of balms for the skin.” 


'PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


| CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited) 

PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 

| 1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 

FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 

|} GOLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


| This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants,in casks and cases, by the 


| CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 

7 INAHAN’S WHISKY. 
A LL 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


“VERY AND 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
a largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKEY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 

1 ENTLEMEN g@esirous of having their 

J Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
| Laundresses with the 

‘*GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 


the wearer. — 
BAG. 


XISHER'S GLADSTONE 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHERS STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


188 STRAND. 


OF CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, EVERYWHERE. 


THE AMERICAN 
r r a ry 
WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 
They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 
SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. 
SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE. 
ECONOMICAL in PRICK. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD 
HAS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 
THESE CELEBRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER 
CASES, FROM £2 15s; AND IN GOLD CASES, 
FROM £8 8s. Prick List & PAMPHLETS Post Free, 
67 REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James’s Hall). 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
Fragrance. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 

From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 

be forwarded, on application to 93 Upper Thames 

Street, London, and in future will be issued with every 
packet sold by us 


YVHUBB’S FIRE and THIEF- 
RESISTING SAFES, steel-plated, and with their 
patent diagonal bolts, are the most secure. Chubb's 
Patent Latches and Locks for all purposes. Cash and 
Deed Boxes. Price list sent free.—CHUBB and SON, 
123 Queen Victoria Street, St, Paul's, E.C., and 63 
St. James's Street, Pall Mall. 
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DENTISTRY. 


PAINLESS 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of a lapting ARTiIFIVIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 
Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 

[fESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.] 
My DEAR StR,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 

less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esa. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


RESIDENTS ABROAD, who are prevented visiting a qualified Dentist, can be treated on advantageous terms. 

































































“ A nearer approach to sunlight than has ever before been obtained.” 
—The Times. 


** An absolutely perfect lamp." —Field. “In the whole of Mr. Silber's inven- 
tions, there is noticeable a complete 


* Allows the most delicate shades of B E R : 1 
colour to be distinguished.”"— attention to and adoption of natural 
laws.” —British Medical Journal. 


oa LIGHT. 


Perfect Combustion produced by these Lamps, variously adapted for 
Colza or Rape Oil, Petroleum, Paraffin or Kerosene, Coal or Air Gas, 
With the Improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-Fittings. 


Tue SILBER “ MrrAtTUs” BurNER:—“ By far the best Flat-Flame Burner for Petroleum yet introduced.”— 
Dr. W. WALLACE, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Public Analyst and Gas Examiner for the City of Glasgow. 
THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, Limited, Manufactory and Show-Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C. 
*.* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. | 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 








BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


TONIC. 


PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 
R without ACID. 


B R A V A I S 








THE N E W 


Fr )hUr 


f those which come from Paris, is neatly 


teeth. It is a beautiful and interesting preparation, and like most o 
See the Lancet, 


got up in a box, containing a little pipette and india-rubber cap for the delivery of drops.” 
June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 


BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 


Pamphlets, with full Particulars, aud Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO..S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 








LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
Kingdom. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND 
FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 


AND SAUCES, 
CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 








untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the 7imes, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 
December 31, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
ourse it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISY, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLE MANuFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 94, 4s 6d. 








| TE LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE 
JRED-LETTER DIARIES, CONDENspn 
DIARIES, and TABLET CALENDARS, fyeon SED 
| great Variety, s00ksellers 
Stationers. 0, ‘he * Finger-shaped Series.” in ang 
cases, extra gilt. Wholesale only of the Publisher “a 
THOs. De LA RuE and Co., Lon lon, ™ 


De eridy RUE and CO’S “Tan 
| CROWN " DIARY, for 1879, containing ¢ la . 
| amount of useful information, and al adaetre arge 
} memoranda. Size, post 8vo; half-bound cloth. “s - 
| able for the counting-house or study. Of all Book, 
| sellers and Stationers. Wholesale only of an 
| Publishers, Y Of the 

THOS. De LA RvE and Co., London 


] | LA RUE and CO.’S PLAYING 

CARDS, and “ DEXTER” PLAYING CARDS 

with rounded Corners and Patent Index-pips. The 

New Patterns for the Season may now be had of ? 

Booksellers and Stationers. Wholesale only of b 

Manufacturers, ° 
TuHos. De LA Rug and Co., London. 


1S — 
ay now be had of all Boo for 1879, in 








] E LA RUE’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 
in great Variety, prepared from Original Desi 4 
and Illustrated by Original Verses. Of al] Bookselfar 
aud Stationers. Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
Tuos. De LA Rue and Co., London. 


11th Edition, 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price 5s, 
W HIST, the Laws and Principles of 
By “CAVENDISH.” Of all Bookselle 1 
Stationers. chee 
___Tuos, De LA Rue and Co., London. 
By the same Author. 
VO; a4 A Py . awe ac . 
1 € AR I E, the Laws of, a lopted by the 
4 _ Turf Club, witha Treatise on the Game, price 
23 6d. ROUND GAMES at CARDS, price 1g 6d 
PIQUET, price 33 Gd. LAWN TENNIS and BAD. 
MINTON, price Is. POCKET GUIDES, price 64 each: 
W HIST (3)—Guide, Laws, Leads. BEZIQUE. POLISH 
BEZIQUE. ECARTE. EUCHRE. NSPOIL-FIVE 
CRIBBAGE. CALABRASELLA. SIXTY-SIX. qo. 
BANG. BACKGAMMON. CHESS. DRAUGHTS. 
Of all Booksellers. ’ 
Tuos, De LA RvE and Co., London. 
Feap. Svo, price 5s oe 
(CURISTIANTY ‘and a PERSONAL 
DEVIL. An Essay. By Patrick Scorr. 
Second Edition, enlarged and re-arranged 
London: Messrs. PICKERING and Co., 196 Piccadilly. 





Ready this day, crown Svo, price 8s 6d. 
JOBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE and 
vw LETTERS, with List of his Published Works, 

By WASIELEWSKI. With Preface by W. A. Barrett, 
B.Mus. 
WILLIAM REEVES, No. 185 Fleet Street, London. 
Price 5s, post free. 
RIVEN to ROME: a Novel. By 
: WILLIS NEVINS (ex-Anglican Clergyman). 
* Genuine humour pervades it."— Westminster Gasette. 
* An amusing sketch.”"—The Month 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, Ww.c. 


YHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 


ur 
“ Has all the good effects of Iron, without producing constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the | | sterling value."—Spectator. ‘Good and sug- 


gestive in a very high degree.”"—Literary Churchman. 
**Continues its very usefal function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”"—G@uardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 

- London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 

ow. 








E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS —E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, end 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square) ; aud 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 











undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 


The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had | 


Extract from the Medica! Times, January 12, 1866 :—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. Of | 








In consequence of spurious imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
_J which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adupted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CR0SSB 
and BLACKWELL, London, ani Export Oilmen genée- 
rally. lietail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world 





r ry aaa bl * 2a bl NJ 

] JOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT GPILLS. 
—HEALTH'S DEFENCES.—None, save the strong- 

est, can with impunity pass through the sudden tran- 
sitions from wet to dry, from cold to muggy weather, 
so prevalent during the late autumn and early winter 
months. Influenza, bronchitis, cough, sore-throat, or 
quinsey will attack those most watchful of their 
health; but they can readily arrest any of these com~ 
pluints by rubbing Holloway'’s Ointment twice & day 


| upon the skin adjacent to the affected part, and by 


assisting its corrective action with appropriate doses 
of his Pills. This well-known, safe, and easy mode of 
treatment efficiently protects the invalid both from 

resent and future danger without weakening oF even 
aepressing the system in the slightest degrec. 
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MR. DIXON'S NEW WORK. 
On Friday next, Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo, 30s. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. 


By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A Young 


Mrs. Forrester, Author of “ Viva,” &e. 


ABroken Faith. By Iza Duffus 
Harpy, Author of “Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 
« Mies jy has increased her literary reputation 
v brag my Faith.” We dismiss these attractive 
volumes with warm praise."—Court Journal. 


A True Marriage, By Emily 
SpenveR, Author of “ Hestored,” &e. 3 vols. 
«A pleasant and satisfactory book."—A thenwum, 


Michelle and Little Jack. By 
FRANCES MARTIN. 1 vol., 10s 6d. 
“ These stories are master-pieces."—Zraminer. 


A Chequered Life. By Mrs. Day, 
Author of “ From Birth to Bridal,” &c. 3 vols. 
« A story of well-sustained interest.”"—Spectator. 


Kelverdale. By the Earl of 


DesarT. 3 vols. ‘Next week. 


3 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Just ready, Second Edition, partly rewritten ; with Part 
II. new first added; 369 pages, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 


price 38 6d. i 
NHE SCHOOL and the WORLD: 
a Series of Essays on the Leading Educational 
and Political Questions of the Day. 

“The production of an earnest, thoughtful man. 
onal Such a writer may be read with profit, though we 
may not precisely agree with him."—Ziterary World. 

“The PRESENT STATE of LITERATURE.”"—A 
Specimen of the above, 16 pages. price 2d, or 5s the 
hundred, may also be had in a separate form. 

WyMAN and Sons, 81 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
320 pages, feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s 6d. 

HE BOYS of RABY: a _ Holiday 

Book for Boys. By the Author of “ The Sch ‘ol 

and the World.” 

combining picturesque incidents with pleasing por- 
trayal of the domestic affections. 

“Plenty of ‘go’ init. Boys that begin will be sure 
to go on with it."—City Press. 

London: WYMAN & SONS, 81 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
OUR POLICY in ASIA. 
SSAYS on the EXTERNAL POLICY 

4 of INDIA. By the late J. W. S. WyLuie,C.S.L, 
India Civil Service, sometime Acting Foreign Secre- 
tary to the Government of India. Edited, with a 
brief Life, by W. W. HunrTer, B.A., LL.D. With a 
Portrait of the Author. 8vo, 14s. 

London: SmirH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo 
Place, S.W. 


HERMANN’'S PHYSIOLOGY.—NEW EDITION. 
With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vyo, 16s. 
LEMENTS of HUMAN PHYSIO- 

4 LOGY. By Dr. L. Hermann, Professor of 

Physiology in the University of Zurich. Second 
Edition. Entirely recast from the Sixth German 
Edition, with very copious Additions and many 
additional Woodcuts, by ARTHUR GAMGEE, M_.D., 
F.R.S., Brackenbury Professor of Physiology iu 
Owens College, Manchester,and Examiner in Physio- 
logy in the University of Edinburgh. 
London: SMitH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
HE NEW COINAGE. By Henry 
GRAHAM. Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 4s 6d. 
«London : CiviL SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 8 
a Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; and at all Book- 
Seiers, 
( LD COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, 
Copper, Greek, Roman, Saxon, English, Scotch, 
&c. Lists free.—J. VERITY, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 
r a rr hl r , nl fe hl , 
i NEW ‘THEATRE, 
See the BUILDER of This Week (4d, or by 
post 4}d) for View, Plans, and Particulars—also Plan 


of the Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool—Use of Arti- | 


ficial Objects as Ornament—The Architectural Bills 
of Fare—Board of Works and the Bridges—Northern 
Iron ‘Trade—The Railway Meetings—Edinburgh—T he 
Late Mr. Cockerell—The Future of Euglish Art, &c.— 
46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


\ ARION and CO. have now on Sale, 


and readily arranged for Inspection, the | 


following PHOTOGRAPHS :— 
%,000 VIEWS of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, including 
° copies of the Pictures at MADRID and elsewhere. 
<4 V IEWS of INDIA, also the RAJAHS and 
SUITES. 
= V {EWS of JAPAN and the JAPANESE. 
net of CYPRUS, PARIS EXHIBITION, ENG- 
ao D, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &e. 
titi OLLECT IONS completed, collected, mounted, 
P. ed, bound into volumes, portfulioed, or framed. 
ortraits enlarged and coloured. 
22 or 23 Soho Square. Ground floor. 


Man’s Fancy. By 


Alone amongst books for boys, | 


LE: DS.— | 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS. 


A TALE. 
By JULIAN STURGIS. 


Second Edition. Crown $8vo, 3s 6d. 


“The book is to be read for the many epigrams and 
thoughtful and happy touches we come upon in its 
pages.”—Contemporary Review. 

“A pretty love-story, interspersed with as many 





nished forth several novels of the orthodox length.”— 

Atheneum. 

‘* The real merit of the tale, which is very consider- 
able indeed, lies in the style, and in the flying shafts of 

scorn and wit which range through all the scenes.” — 

| Pail Mall Gazette. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 


THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
This day is published. 


THE TRANSVAAL OF TO-DAY. 


WAR, WITCHCRAFT, SPORT, AND SPOILS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


AYLWARD, 
Captain, 





By ALFRED 
| Commandant (Late) Transvaal Republic ; 
Lydenberg Volunteer Corps. 


| Octavo, with a Map, 15s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Next week will be published. 


‘ieee AND BALLADS. 
By HEINRICH HEINE. 
| DONE INTO ENGLISH VERSE BY THEODORE 
MARTIN, C.B 
Crown 8vo, printed on papier verge. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


clea aaah ait 


| CATARINA IN VENICE—THE PASSION OF 
MONTIN HOLDFAST—NANCY'S TRYSTE, 


AND OTHER 


ESSAYS 
By JOHN SKELTON (‘Shirley”™), 
Author of “ The Impeachment of Mary Stuart,” &c. 


“A fascinating volume."—Courant. “ Stories—often 
touched with an ease and tender grace—which possess 
high qualities of literary workmanship.” —Scofsman, 
“The stormy and treacherous sea, the rocky and in- 
hospitable shores, the long breaks of desolate sandy 
| bents of the east coast of Scotland have found a true 
| interpreter in Mr. Skelton. The loves of the fisher- 
| folk are told with charming vivacity and delicacy. and 
| show the keenest appreciation of character.” — 
| Athenwum. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready, post Svo, 5s. 
ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLES NEW WORK. 
| 
| 
| 


THE RANGER’S LODGE. 


JAMES WEIR & KNIGHT, 283 Regent Street, W. 
CHEAP (THIRD) EDITION. 


post free. 
IFE in CHRIST: a Study of the 

4 Scripture Doctrine of the Nature of Man, the 
Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions 
of Human Immortality. With Observations on recent 
Criticisms. 3y EpWARD Waits, Author of “ The 
Mystery of Growth.” 

“The best representation of the doctrine (of Con- 
ditional Immortality) is in a remarkable book called 
* Life in Christ.’ "—£neyclopedia Britannica, Vol. VII. 
| Article “ Eschatology.’ 

“ An exceedingly able work.”"—Professors BALFOUR, 
STEWART, and Tait, in “ The Unseen Universe.” 

London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Chesp English Edition, price 6d, 
NONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY : 
Five Sermons on a Subject of Present Interest. 
| By W. F. Hontinapon, D.D., Rector of All Saints, 
| Worcester, Massuchusetts, U.S.A, 
“Christian Believing and Living. With a New 
| Preface to the English Edition, in reply to the Rev. J. 
| Baldwin Brown. 
London: E..ior Stock, 62 Paternoster Row, E C. 


| 
| Seventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTILMA.—A Treatise 
on the only Successful Method of Curing this 
Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.BR.C.S., 
L.S.A., &¢c., 5 Bulsirode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: C. MircHett and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, 


appreciative sketches of character as might have fur- | 


IN ROMANCE, 


Carefully Revised and Enlarged, post svo; price 4s, | 


Author of | 


NEW NOVELS, 


MR. WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. 8vo, Illustrated, at every Library. 


THE HAUNTED HOTEL. 


3y WILKIE COLLINS. 


Mr. JAMES PAYNE'S NEW NOVET. 
| SECOND EDITION, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


LESS BLACK than WE’RE PAINTED. 
By JAMES PayN, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c. 
“ Original in cone>ption, artistic in treatment, and 
thoroughly readable.”—Zraminer. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


OUR LADY of TEARS. By Leith 


DERWENT. 
“A powerfully-written story.’’—Scofsman. 


SEcOND EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8yo, at 
every Library. 
ROXY. By Edward Eggleston. 

“ A remarkable novel,—so remarkable that you feel 
bound, having once begun its perusal, to finish the 
two volumes at a sitting, and inclined to dip into them 
at odd moments afterwards, and roll passages as sweet 
morsels under your tongue..... +---One of the ablest of 
recent American novels, and indeed of all recent 
works of fiction."—Spectator, 


Demy 8vo, with numerous I!lustrations, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
THE BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. 
Containing— 
A SHOCKING STORY. 
By WILKI“ COLLINS. 
Together with Contributions from— 
JAMES PAYN, CUTHBERT BEDE, 

J. ARBUTHNOT? WILSON, THE AUTHOR OF 
“PHYLLIS,” PERCY FITZGERALD, 
GERALD DIXON, 

And Other Popular Authors. 





lu Lluminated Cover, 160 pp., demy Svo 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


| The GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL. Con- 
taining one complete Story (equal in length toa 
three-volume novel), entitled FILTHY 
LUCRE: a Story without a Crime. By 
ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 
A NORMAN and BRETON TOUR. 
Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely illustrated, 10s 6d. 


PICTURES and LEGENDS from 
NORMANDY and BRITTANY. By KaTuArine 
S. Macevorp. With numerous Illustrations by 
THOMAS Macqvor. 

“Pen and pencil have done very pleasant work iu 

these sunny pages.” — World 

| Mr. PROCTOR'S NEW VOLUME. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 

| PLEASANT WAYS in SCIENCE. By 


RicHARD A. ProcTor. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


LEISURE-TIME STUDIES, chiefiy 
___ BIOLOGICAL. By Dr. ANDREW ‘WILSON. nie 


In a few days, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


LEGENDS of the MORROW. By 


THOMAS GORDON Hake, Author of “ New Sym- 
bols,” &c. 


CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR 
NOVEL 





Post 8yo, Illustrated boards, 2s each. 

ANTONINA. By Wilkie Collins. 
BASIL. By Wilkie Collins 

HIDE and SEEK;; or, the Mystery of Mary Grice. By 

Wilkie Collins, 

The DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie Collins 

QUEEN of HEARIsS. By Wilkie Collins 
| MY MISCELLANIES. By Wilkie Collins. 
| The WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. 
| The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. 

| 





MAN and WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. 
POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. 
MISS or MRS ? By Wilkie Collins. 
The NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins. 
} The FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Collins 
| The LAW and the LADY. By Wilkie Collins. 
| The TWO DESTINIES. By Wilkie Collins 
| UNDER the GREKNWOOD TREE. By T. Hardy. 
| OLYMPIA. By R. Francillon. 
| OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By Henry Kingsley. 
DEAR LADY DISDAIN. By Justin McCarthy 
| The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. ByJ.MecVartby. 
My ENEMY’'S DAUGHTER, By Justin McCarthy. 
A FAIR SAXON. By Justin McCarthy. 
LINLEY ROCHFORD. By Justin McCarthy. 
| An IDLE EXCURSION. By Mark Twain 
| TOM SAWYER. By Mark Twain. 
|} A PLEASURE TRIP on the CINTINENT of 
| EUROPE. By Mark Twain. 
| GASLIGHT and DAYLIGHT. By George A. Sala. 
| BOUND to the WHEEL, By John Saanders. 
GUY WATERMAN. By John Saunders. 
| ONE AGAINST the WORLD. By John Saunders. 
The LION in the PATH. By John and Katherine 
S. } 








s lers, 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By Walter Besant 


and James Rice 
The GOLDEN BULTERFLY. By Walter Besant and 
| J. Rice. : 
WITH HARPand CROWN. By W. Besant &J. Rice 
This SON of VULCAN. By W. Besant and J. Rice. 
My LITTLE GIRL. By W. Besant and J. Rice. 
The CASK of MR. LUCRAFY. By W. Besant and J. 


Rice. 
SURLY TIM. By F. E. Burnett. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A NAUTICAL NOVEL. 


The SECRET of the SANDS; or, the ‘Water Lily’ and) 


Her Crew. By Harry COLLINGWOOD. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 12s. | 








| 


DOMESTIC STORIES, FOR DAUGHTERS AT HOME. 
MY MOTHERS DIAMONDS: a/| “BONNIE LESLEY:” a Novelette in | 


Domestic Story, for Daughters at Home. By MARIA One Vol. By Mrs. HerpertT MARTIN, Author of 
J. Greer. With Frontispiece, by A. Ludovici. ‘Cast Adrift.” Frontispiece by Miss U. Paterson. 
Cloth, 5s. Cloth, 5s. 
“ Full of life and spirit...... a very pleasant tale.”— “ There is no praise too high for Mrs. Martin's de- 
(Queen. lightful story."—Academy. 


LEFT ALONE: or, the Fortunes of Phillis Maitland. By Francis Carr, 


Author of “ Not Lancelot, nor Another.” Cloth, 5s. 


“ Pure and refined in its tone...... We emphatically pronounce it to be tender and true." — Vanity Fair. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ETHICS & ZSTHETICS OF MODERN POETRY. 
By J. B. SELKIRK. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


3 vols. post Svo. 
By MARGARET VELEY. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


“F O R a 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘FAR FROM the MADDING CROWD.” 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 


By THOMAS HARDY, 
Author of ‘‘Far from the Madding Crowd.’ 


3 vols. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





OUR INDIAN POLICY. 


Second Edition, demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THE VIEWS AND OPINIONS 


OF THE LATE 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN JACOB, C.B. 


Collected and Edited by Sir LEWIS PELLY, 
Author of “Our North-West Frontier.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


STOVES for ENTRANCE-HALLS, CHURCHES, SCHOOL-ROOMS, &c. 


GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, on the Siow-Combustion Principle, for heating large 
or smal! areas with close fire. 

PATENT GILL AIR-WARMERS, with fire-brick lining, ascending or descending flue, open cr 
close fire; and to burn night and day, if required. 

PEIRCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVES, with fire-brick lining, fresh warm-air supply, open 


tire, ascending or descending fi 








iueé. - 
DR. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION STOVES, to burn night and day throughout the cold 
season. 
PEDESTAL TILE STOVES, HOT-AIR STOVES, &c., with open fires. 
ILLUSTRATED SHEETS FORWARDED, 


FREDE. EDWARDS & SON, 49 Great Marlborough St., Regent St., London. 








ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING, 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital tor Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


DATURA 


In Cigars, Cigarettes, 
and all Forms for Smoking 
and Inhalation 





TATULA, 
rk ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, NEW BOND STREET, 





&C. 





LONDON; and OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


ee 
SEELEY AND Co;s 
NEW BOOKS, 


The LIFE of TURNER. By P.g 
HAMERTON. With Nine Etchings Slee 
Painter's Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth, 78 ~ aa 


[Jn Novem ber. 


STORIES from VIRGIL. By the Rey 
A. J. Cuuncy, M.A. With Twenty-four Tinted 
Illustrations, chiefly after Pinelli’ eis 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. re Design, 


ENGLAND'S INHERITANCE in HER 
CHURCH: Arguments and Opinions for the 
Continued Maintenance of the Church of England 
as the National Church. Collated and Arranged 
by the Rev. WILLIAM Webs, B.A., Rector of All. 
hallows, Exeter. In one vol. 8yo, = 


EDINBURGH. Etchings from Draw. 
ings by S. Boven, BR.S.A., and W.E LOCKHART 
R.S.A. Vignettes by HEcToR CHALwers. Text 
by RoBeRT LOUIS STEVENSON. Largo 4to, cloth. 
lis. [In November, 


LIFE and ADVENTURES of ERNST 
MORITZ ARNDT; the Singer of the German 
Fatherland. Compiled from the German. Wh 
a Preface by Professor J. R. SEELEY. Crown 8¥0, 
cloth, 7s 6d. (In November, 


CONSTANTINOPLE and its SIEGES. 
By WALTER BESANT, M.A., and the Rey. W.J. 
BroprisB, M.A. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR, and other 
Stories. By Mrs, MARSHALL. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svyo, cloth, 5s. 


MODERN FRENCHMEN. Five Bio- 
graphies. By P. G. HAMERTON. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 


The PORTFOLIO, for 1878. Contain- 
ing numerous Etchings and Engravings. Half- 
morocco, 42s; cloth, gilt edges, £1 15s. 

[In Devember. 


SUNDAY ECHOES. New Volume. 
Illustrative of the Example of Jesus Christ. By 
Mrs. CAREY Brock. Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 

(Shortly. 


LETTERS from EGYPT. By Mary 
L. Wd#ATELY. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s 6d. (Shortly. 


The RECTOR’S HOME. A Tale. 
By AGNES GIBERNE. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. 


LOOKING BACK. A Memory of 
Two Lives. By MAry E. SHIPLEY. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, cloth, ds. 


ALL the NIGHT LONG. By the 


Author of “Copsley Annals.” In 18mo, cloth, 
1s 6d. 


PARROTS and MONKEYS. Facts and 
Anecdotes. By the Author of “The Knights of 
the Frozen Sea.” With Twenty-five Illustrations. 
Cloth, 5s. 


A YOUNG ROVER; or, a Boy's Adven- 
tures on Land and Sea. By the Author of 
“Friends of the Family.” With One Hundred 
Illustrations. Crown 4to, boards, 1s 6d; cloth 
gilt, 2s 6d. 


MERRY ELVES. New Edition. 


Printed in Colours. Boards, 28. 


AYEAR-BOOK of GIFTS and GRACES. 
In the Words of Holy Scripture. In various 
Bindings. Cloth, gilt edges, le. 





SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 


54 Fleet Street, London. 
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“TRUBNER & CO’S LIST. THIS DAY. 





ance ad caine hand somely New and Cheaper Edition, in I vol. crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
Jotpsbised theme rian 2. CASTLE BLAIR: a Story of Youthful Lives. By Flora 
RINCE DEUKALION : a Lyrical|  L Snaw. 


By BAYARD TAYLOR. English Copy- The TIMES rays :—* Few writers have the power of expressing tuch infectious merriment or such pathos 
as we find in the scenes of the dog's deat) and Winnie's passionate grief; and few could follow with so 
Pers aan much tenderness and sympathy the working of a mind like that of Murtagh, as it swayed by passion 
vo Is. ¢ say Svo, pp. 343 and 360, towards evil deeds, but ine titably rights itself by the ndhndnamamaae power of a native goodness.” 
loth, price 21s 


The DEVIL'S ‘ADVOCATE. By Percy NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI and HIS TIMES. By Professor 


EG. am , 
Ge + Vol. 1, demy 8vo, xif. and 239 pp ViLvart, Author of * Life of Sayonarola,” &c. Translated by LINDA VILLARI. 2 vols. large post 8yo, 
lis r') °9 au. — : “e 24s. 
Jost publishec clotis, price 128 price 24 


INSTRUCTIONS for TESTING TELE- ETNA: a History of the Mountain and its Eruptions. 


> NES, and the Techvical Arrangements on ‘ ° 
eo aby , ork ‘nal y writ‘en on behalf of the With Maps and Ilustrations. By G. F. Ropwe i, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Square 8vo, cloth, price 93. 
c ces 5 


under the Orders of the 


Government ot Tolegraphs in India. Be FLOWERS and THEIR UNBIDDEN GUESTS. By Dr. A. 


11s SCHWENDLER. Second Eciition, authorised 


Dramas. 
right Edition. 


Just publ ished, in 


Lot KERNER, Professor of Botany in the University of Innsbriick. Translati i 7. OG 
tary of State for India in Council. | AERNER, Professor of Botany in the niversity nusbriick. ransiation edited by W.OGLe, M.A, 
by H.M. Secretary ¢ ae M.D. And a Prefatory Letter by Cuances Danwis, F.R.S. With Illustrations, Square syo, cloth, 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo, pp. 274 and 288, price 93 


cloth, price 15s. 


The CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its PRINCIPLES of the FAITH in RELATION to SIN. 


Foundation Contrasted with its Superstractore Topics for Thought in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses. With «an Introduction on the Neglect of 

By W. R. GREG. Sixth Edition, with a new In- Dogmatic Theology in the Church of Engiand, and a Postscript. By Oxsy SuirLey, M.A. Demy 8ve, 
troduction. cloth, price 12s. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo, pp. xii.-372, cloth, price 10s 6d. 7 ba 

NATURAL LAW: an Essay in Ethics. EARLY CHRISTIAN WITNESSES; or, Testimonies of the 


By Evita S1mcox. Second Edition. First Centuries to the Truth of Christianity. By James FLemina, D.D., Author of “ Christian Sunsets,” &. 


Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-309, cloth, 78 6. Small crown &8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


OXFORD:, its Social and Intellectual RIPPLES and BREAKERS: Poems. By Mrs. G. Linneus 


Life. With Remarks and Hints on Expenses, 
the Examioations, the Selection of Books, &c. By BANKs, Author of ** The Manchester Man,” &c. With I]'ustrations, square 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


ALGERNON M. M. STEDMAN, B.A., Wadham Cvl- 
lege, Oxon. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO, 1 Paternoster Square. 


Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-288, cloth, 10s 64. 
Y of DRINK. A Review, Hs ree 
The HISTORY ¢ and Political. By JAMES A LIST OF THE VARIOUS FORMS IN WHICH 


SAMUELSON, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 


i st cae MR. ALFRED TENNYSON’S 
yol. crown Svo, pp. 6 , cle 1, 7s € 
A CANDID EXAMINATION of POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS 
THEISM. By Puysicus. (This torms the Ninth 
Volume of * a English and Foreign Philosophi- ARE PUBLISHED. 
cal Library.” 


aa ata | The IMPERIAL LIBRARY EDITION, in Seven handsome demy- 











The Thames and the Lea. By J. P. WHEELDON, 8vo Volumes. Printed in large, clear, old-face type, with a Steel engraved Portrait of the Author. 
Special Correspondent Beli’s Life. Cloth, price, complete, £3 13s 6d; Roxburghe half-morocco, £4 7s 6d. Each volume can be had separately, 
— z a cloth, price 10s 6d; or, Roxburghe ha!f-morocco, 2s per vol. extra. 

“ This beautiful library eo ditic on of Mr. Tennyson's works is in everything a model of what printer and 


The “YOUNG MECHANIC” SERIES. publisher can do for a poet.”—Times. 
Imperial 16mo, with 30 Engravings, pp. viii.-344, “A model of good-taste and finished execution. Nothing can be more artistic or more agreeable to the 
cloth, 7s 64. eve than the clear and beautiful typography, the delicate hue of the paper, and the quiet yet handsome 


The BOY gl gt rea What they binding.” —Saturday Review. 
id, an ow hey . y e Author ¢ ’ ° ° 
Tian. The AUTHOR’S EDITION, in Six Volumes. 


_“Will form one « of the best presents for boys for This is in small-pica type, on fine paver, with Portrait and Views. Royal crown Svo, cloth, price 33s 63 ; 
the coming holidays.”—Mining Journal. or, Roxburghe ha!f-morocco. price 47s 6d. 


Second Edition, imperial 16mo, with 64 Engravings, . 
ey. Mii, 336, cloth, 73. | he CABINET EDITION, in Twelve Half-Crown Volumes. 
AMONGST MACHINES: a Book for This Edition is printed in clear type, and bound in limp scarlet cloth. The first volume is illustrated with 


Boys. A Description of various Mechanical a beautiful photographic Portrait of the Author,and each succeeding volume has a handsome engraved 


Appliances used in the Manufacture of Wood, Frontispiece. 
Moral ror Posen alco a *,* Can also be had ina handsome green case, forming an elegant ornament for the drawing-rcom or 


“This is the book to present to a boy with a library table, price, complete, 32s. 


mechanical turn of mind.”"—Znglish Mechanic. The MINIATURE EDITION, in Thirteen Volumes. 


This is in pearl type, each volume pocket size, and bound in thin, flexible cloth, price 36s; or, in imitation 
vellum, ornamented in gilt back and front, and gilt edges, in case, price 42s. 





Fourth Edition, sours 16mo, pp. iv.-346, with 70 
igravings, cloth, 6s. 


The YOUNG MECHANIC: a Book for 
hinds of hocks antl for the Conwteaction ct Scam | Lhe SHILLING EDITION, in Twelve Volumes, pocket size, 1s each. 


Engines and Mechanical Models, including the *,* Euch Volume in the above Editions of Mr. Tennyson's Poetical and Dramatic Works can be had separately. 





Art of Turning in Wood and Metal. 
“This vi e hones esents itself witho 5 
dimple of Aetlon os 0 beck of tneanten ter bey |The GUINEA EDITION. In Twelve Volumes (pocket size), neatly 
readers."—Daily News. | bound in cloth, and enclosed in box, price 21s; French morocco, 31s 6d. 
TRUBNER AND COS ORIENTAL|The CROWN EDITION. In One Volume, strongly bound in cloth, 
SERIES. price 6s ; cloth, extra gilt leaves, price 7s 6d; Roxburghe half-morocco, price 8s 6d. 


st 8yo, pp. xvi-428, cloth, 16s. *,* Can also be had ina variety of other Bindings. 


1 ESSAYS on the SACRED LAN- 


Resides these Complete Editions of Mr. Tennyson's Works, there are on Sale the ORIGINAL EDITIONS 





GUAGES, WRITINGS, and KELIGION of the | as follows. These are iu feap. 8¥o, in the green cloth binding as first issued, but much reduced in price:— 
PARSIS, By MARTIN Hava, Pb_D., late Professor se. 8. d. 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the POEMS... _ = ao ae GARETH and LYNETTE ... oe oo 8 © 
University of Munich. Second Edition. Edited MAUD, and other ‘Poems on eee oo 3 6 | ENOCH ARDEN ove ove on uu“ & Ss 
by E. W. West, Ph.D 3 6] > " 
The PRINCESS ve se oe | «6 IN MEMORIAM... =. 0 wee ae owe #0 
Post 8vo, pp. viii.-176, cloth, 7s 6d. IDYLLS of the KING. . _ oo 5 0 QUEEN MARY: a Drama 6 0 


IDYLLS of the KING (com jlete ose oe 6 DO | 
SCRIPTURAL TEXTS from the The HOLY GRAIL C — wt HAROLD: a Drama... 6 0 


BUDDHIST CANO) commonly known as 
DHAMMAPAD ADA. Preasien d from the chi nese | TENNYSON for the YOUNG and for RECITATION. This ots 


Bean ith accompanying Narratives 4 > 
. is in feap 8vo, cloth limp, and contains choice selected Pieces, suitable for young people to learn. Price 
Post 8vo, pp. 368, cloth, t8s. 1s 6d. 


Th HIST 5 
BATCH. by mrruore Wee late SONGS from the WORKS of Mr. ALFRED TENNYSON. New 


Dritheodor achat go Foe ag then eae and Cheaper Edition, 16mo, cloth, price 2s 64 
Dest Ove, gp. 28-200, dtath, tte. SELECTIONS from the WORKS of Mr. TENNYSON. Super-royal 
The MODERN LANGUAGES of the 16mo, cloth, price 3s 6d; or, gilt extra, price 4s. 
itp Caulici Uve of fangungn woe Discs |The TENNYSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by Emily Shakespear. 
ROBERT Cu sr. guage, 32mo, cloth limp, 28; cloth extra, 3s. 
*," Other Volumes in gnipesntien. 


rn 
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C. KEGAN PAUL and CO. Sees to the Publishing Department of Henry 8S. King and Co.), 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 1 Paternoster Square, London, 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





MEMOIRS of the LIFE of ANNA JAMESON. 


By her Niece, GERARDINE MACPHERSON. With a Portrait, 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


‘These memoirs may be strongly recommended not only as a well-written 
account of the life of one who has achieved a literary name and a good renown, 
but as the story of a woman who, from youth to old age, worked bravely and | 
almost without ceasing in behalf of others more than for herself, against all kinds | 





of trials and difficulties, amidst many sorrows and disappointments, and rarely their een the genera! nature of their fossils. 
tions to the book constitute one of its most important fe: : 
e satures, and in 
every 


with any consolation or enjoyment.”—<Athenzum. } 
| 
| 


LATEST EDITIONS OF MRS. JAMESON’S 
SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 


‘NOTES of a TOUR 


————__-_ 


NEW. BOOKS, 





FIFTH EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED. 


The PHYSICALGEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY 


of GREAT BRITAIN. By ANpREw C. Ramsay, LL.D FRS 
General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom, Pos! Director. 
Geological Map printed in Colours, and numerous Additions ia 80, with 
Fossils, Sections, and Landscapes, 15s. ) AHustrations of 
“The most important addition in the volume (the fifth edition) is an ac 


the British formations, showing the topographical range of each count of 


in successio, 
The illustra. 


respect it is complete and ‘up to date.’ "—Publishers’ Circular. 


in AMERICA. From 


August 7th to November 17th, 1877. By H. Hussey Vivian 
regen bay oar 24 , 1877. By 8S IAN, M.P., F.GQ.S, Demy 


a TIO" ~ AT { T @ “A ligt i livel rol , whi r ins ty, 
Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the SAINTS) cc: diftase ana never dull, while there is much of the‘ romauey arn 
sit 


and MARTYRS. With 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols., 31s 6d. | 


Mrs. JAMESON’S 


MONASTIC ORDERS. With 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 


JAMESON’S LEGENDS of 


With 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol., 21s. 


1 vol., 21s. 


} 
Mrs. the| 


MADONNA. 


5 


Mrs. JAMESON’S HISTORY of the SAVIOUR, 


His Types and Precursors, Completed by Lady EASTLAKE. With 13 
Etchings and 2381 Woodcuts 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Conclusion 
of the Great War in 1815. 
price 30s. 


The ART of SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


G. Gore, LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, price lds, 


SELECTED ESSAYS, Chiefly from Contribu- 
tions to the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, By A. HAYWARD, Q.C. 2 vels. 
crown 8y0, 12s. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH inthe EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By C. J. Ansey, Rector of Checkendon, and J. H. OVERTON, 
Vicar of Legbourne, 2 vols. 8yo, price 36s. (Nearly ready. 


The ANCIENT BRITISH CHURCH: 


Historical Essay, By JOHN Pryce, M.A., Vicar of Bangor. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


The RECREATIONS of a 
PARSON. By“A.K.H.B.” A New Series, being the Third. 
price 3s 6d. 


The FREEDOM of. the TRUTH. 


PonTON, F.8.S.E. Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


On the EXISTENCE of MIXED LANGUAGES. 


A Prize Essay. By JAMES CRESSWELL CLOUGH, F.R.HLS. 8yo, 5s. 


PHILOSOPHICAL FRAGMENTS, 


during Intervals of Business. By J. D. MorRELL, LL.D. Crown 8yo, 5s, 


CARTHAGINIANS. 


Crown 8vo, 


the 


With Maps and Illustrations. 


CARTHAGE and 


By R. BoswortH SmitH, M.A. 
10s 6d. 


The FAMINE CAMPAIGN in SOUTHERN 


INDIA, 1876-1878. By WittiAm Diaspy, Hon. Sec. Indian Famine Relief 
Fund. With 7 Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


ANIMAL CHEMISTRY ; or, the Relations o 


Chemistry to Physiology and Pathology: a Manual for Medical Men and 
Scientific Chemists. By CHARLES T. KINnGZzETT, F.LC., F.C.S., &c. 8yo, 183. 


HOW can a SOUND KNOWLEDGE of 
MUSIC be best and most generally DISSEMINATED? a Paper read at the 
recent Congress of the Nat. Assoc. for the Promotion of Soc. Sci. 
HvLuaH, LL.D. Feap. 8vo, 6d. 


HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE 


NITURE, UPHOLSTERY, and other Details. By Cuartes L. EasTiAkg, 
Architect. Fourth Edition, with 100 Illustrations. Square crown 8vo, 14s. 


BEWICKE’S SELECT FABLES, reprinted from 
the Newcastle Edition of 1784, with all the Original Woodcuts, upwards of 
200. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d; Large Paper, 15s. 





London: LONGMANS and CO, 


| 
| 
2 vols., 428. | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 


speculation even in the paragraphs and pages that bristle wi i 
t - it ics,” 
| Saturday Review. statistics." 


LEGENDS of the|The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. By Anazerna 


B. BucKisy, Authoress of “ A Short History of Natural Science.” 
ou ; y ‘ . ” a 2 2 once,“ i 
ange for the Use of Junior Students,” &c. Crown Svo, with 75 lustre 
cloth gilt. (Near! 
4 J early ready, 
CONTENTS :—The Fairyland of Science; how to Enter it; how to Use it: hae 


| Enjoy it—Sunbeams and the Work They Do—The Aérial Ocean in whi 
| Live—A Drop of Water on its Travels—The Two Great Sculptors, Weureiie 


—The Voices of Nature, and How We Hear Them—The Life of a Pri 
History of a Piece of Coal—Bees in the Hive—Bees and Flowers. —_— 


LIFE in ASIATIC TURKEY: a Journal of 


Travel in Cilicia (Pedias and Trachwa), Isauria, and Parts of Ly i 
Cappadocia. By the Rev. E. J. Davis, M.A., English Bplsccged Canal 
Alexandria, Author of “ Anatolica; or, a Visit to Some of the Ancient Rained 
Cities of Caria, Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia.” Demy 8vo, with Map, and 
numerous Coloured and other Lilustrations. [/n December 


By SPENC WALPOLE. Vols.I. and II. Sve, x ral D ’ . 
een eee ee | AFRICA.—(Stanford’s Compendium of Geo- 


By | 


graphy and Travel.) Based on Hellwald’s “Die Erde und Ihre Viiker.” 
Edited and Extended by KettH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. With Ethnological 
Appendix by A. H. Keane, B.A. Large post Svo, with 16 Mapsand Diagrams, 
and 68 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 
‘*To judge from the volume before us, ‘ Stanford's Compendium of Geography 
und Travel’ promises to be one of the most important works on general gao- 
graphy published ia this country for many years." —Times. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, and 


SOUTH AMERICA.—(Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel.) 

Based on Hellwald’s “ Die Erde und ihre Vilker.” Elited and extended by 

I. W. BaTEs, F.R.G.S., Author of “The Naturalist on the Amazon.” With 

Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keane, B.A. Large post 8vo, with 13 Maps 
and 73 Il.ustrations, cloth, 21s. 

“Such a book will be a prize in any library, so perfect in information, so ably 


| written, and adapted alike to the requirements of the man of letters and the man 


COUNTRY, 


| 
| 
} 


By Munco| 


| 


written | 


|The 


| 


Crown 8vo, | 


| 


¢ DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


an | of leisure.”"—Art Journal. 


STUDIES in ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 


JOHN DENNIS, Editor of “English Sonnets, a Selection from 1547," &. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 
CONTENTS :—Pope — Defoe — Prior —Steele—The Wartons—John Wesley= 
Southey—English Lyrical Poetry—English Rural Poetry —Ths Eaglish Sonnet. 
“One of the best books upon poetry which we have had for a very long time." 
— Westminster Review. 


T > > > IP > > T 
The NORTHERN BARRIER of INDIA; a 
Popular Account of the Jummo and Kashmir Territories. By FRepgric 
Daew, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., Author of “ The Jummo and Kashmir Territories: & 
Geographical Account.” Large post 8vo, with Map showing the Distribution 
of Races, and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 

“ A volume full of entertainment to the general reader; to the Indian studentit 
is also an excellent handbook to the physical geography of one of the most im 
portant of our Independent States.”—Graphic. 

(;EO- 


> TO i Pi NY 
PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and 
GRAPHY of IRELAND. Part I. Geological Formation of Ireland. Part Il. 
Physical Geography of Ireland. III. The Glaciation of Ireland. By Epwagd 
HvLt, M.A., F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland; Author of 
“ The Coalfields of Great Britain,” &c. Post 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 
cloth, 7s. 


“ A very complete summary of the physical features of the island..... We can 
soint to no more useful and trustworthy guide than the excellent little manual 
which Mr. Hull has here given to the public."—Saturday Review. 


and HOUSEHOLD 


Adapted for Home Education, and for Schoolmistresses and 
Pupil-Teachers. By ROBERT JAMES MANN, M.D., late Superintendent of 
Education in Natal. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

“This little book is likely to prove a useful friend in many families. Good 


SCIENCE. 


| sense and a clearly-deflned purpose are its most prominent characteristics."—Pall 


By Joun | SIMPLE LESSONS. 
in FUR-| 





Mall Gazette. 


Chiefly Intended for 


Home Use and Elementary Schools. By Mrs. FENWICK MILLER, G. PHILLIPS 
BsvaN, F.G.S., Dr. MANN, F.R.G.S., J. C. BucKmaAsTeR, B.A., Mrs. BENJAMIN 
CLARKE, J.J. Pope, R. A. Proctor, B.A., Rev. F. O. Morris, M.A. Rev. @. 
HENSLOW, F.L.S., Rev. T. E. CRALLAN, M.A. 18mo, cloth, 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS:—Our Bodily Life —How and Why We Breathe—Food—Drink= 
Cookery—Plain Needlework—Olothing— Air and Ventilation—The Sickness 
that Spread—Weather—Astronomy—Birds—Flowers— Money. 
The Simple Lessons are also published separately, each 3d, or 163 per 100, 


assorted. ‘The Set of 14, in card case, 3s. 


LONDON: 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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MUDIE’S 


SELECT 


LIBRARY. 





BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES, 





The following Books, bound on the Premises by 
' Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY:— 


Life of Christ, by Canon Farrar. 
2 vols., half-calf, extra, 26s; whole calf, 30s. 
Illustrated Edition, half-morocco, 23s ; whole morocco, 32s. 


The Life of the Prince Consort. 


Vols. I. to IIL, half-calf, extra, 36s; whole calf, 44s. 


The Prince of Wales’s Tour in India. 


Half-morocco, 25s. 


The Voyage of the ‘Sunbeam,’ by Mrs. Brassey. 


Half-morocco, 21s; whole calf, 24s. 


Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 


2 vols., half-calf, extra, 22s 6d; whole calf, 30s. 


Macaulay’s Lays of Rome. 
Half-morocco, 5s; whole calf, 7s; 
and several other Editions, in various Bindings. 


Memoirs of Canon Kingsley. 


2 vols., half-calf, extra, 30s; whole calf, 35s. 


Selections from the Writings of Canon Kingsley. 


Half-morocco, 7s 6d: whole calf, 9s 6d. 


Tennyson’s Poetical Works. 


Half-moroceo, 7s 6d; whole calf, 9s 6d. 


Stanley’s Travels Through the Dark Continent. 


2 vols., half-calf, extra, 26s. 


Selections from Mrs. Browning’s Poetical Works. 


Half-morocco, 9s; whole calf, 11s, 


Sir C. W. Thomson’s Voyage of the ‘ Challenger.’ 


2 vols., balf-calf, extra, 36s. 


Shakespeare’s Plays. 


Globe Edition, half-morocco, 6s; whole morocco, 10s 6a; 
and many other Editions, in various Bindings. 


Life and Works of Charles Dickens. 


22 yols. crown Syo, half-morocco, £5 5s; and other Editions. 


Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. 


2 vols., half-calf, extra, 25s; whole tree-calf, 34s, 


Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World. 


Half-calf, extra, 7s 6d; whole calf, 9s. 


Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 
Half-morocco, 68; whole calf, 8s. 


The Queens of England, by Agnes Strickland. 


6 yols., half-calf, extra, 428; whole calf, 50s. 


Gleig’s Life of Wellington. 


Half-calf, extra, 7s 6d; whole calf, ¥s 6d. 


Green’s Short History of the English People. 


Half-calf, extra, 10s 6d; whole calf, 12s 6d. 


The Subterranean World, by Dr. Hartwig. 


Half-calf, extra, 12s 6d; whole calf, 15s. 


The Polar World, by Dr. Hartwig. 


Half-calf, extra, 12s 6d; whole calf, 15s. 


The Waverley Novels. 
Nimmo's Edition, 13 vols, half-morocco, £2 12s; and many other Editions, 
various bindings. 


Christmas Books, by W. M. Thackeray. 


Crown 8yo, half-morocco, 6s 64; whole calf, 9s. 


2 





some of the Best Workmen in London, are always on 


Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 


3 vols., half-calf, extra, £5 5s; Concise Edition, half-calf, extra, 21s; 
smaller Edition, half-calf, 93; whole calf, 11s. 


Thackeray's Works. 
12 yols., half-moroceo, £3 188; 22 vols., Illustrated, half-morocco, £9 15s. 
Carlyle’s Works. 
People’s Edition, 37 vols. in 16, half-calf, extra, £5 5s. 


Life of George Moore, by Samuel Smiles, 


Half-calf, extra, 16s; whole calf, 18s. 


Stanley’s Life of Arnold. 


2 vols., half-calf, extra, 14s; whole calf, 1s, 


The Ingoldsby Legends. 
Popular Edition, half-morocco, 7s 64; whole calf, 93 6d; 
aud many other Editions, in various Bindings. 


Froude’s History of England. 


12 vols., half-calf, extra, £4 68; whole calf, £5 10a. 


Selections from the Writings of Lord Macaulay. 


Half-morocco, 7s 6d; whole calf, 9s 6d. 


Webster’s English Dictionary, with Supplement. 


Half-morocco, 36s. 


Haydn's Dictionary of Dates. 


Last Edition, balf-morocco, 21s; whole calf, 24s. 


Conybeare and Howson’s St. Paul. 


Crown 8vo, half-calf, extra, 10s 64; whole calf, 12s 6d. 


Livingstone’s Travels in South Africa. 


Half-calf, extra, 9s; whole calf, lls. 


The Christian Year. 
Red-Line Edition, half-morocco, 4s 6d; whole calf, 6s 6d ; 
and many other Editions, in various Bindings. 


The Sea and its Living Wonders, by Dr. Hartwig. 


Half-calf, extra, 12s 6d; whole calf, 15s. 


Homer’s Iliad, translated by Lord Derby. 


2 vols., half-morocco, 14s; whole calf, 18s. 


Knight’s Half-Hours with the Best Authors. 


2 vols. Svo, half-calf, extra, 14s; whole calf, 19s. 


Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic. 


Crown 8yo, balf-calf, extra, 7s 6d; whole calf, 9s 6d. 


Napier’s Battles of the Peninsular War. 


Half-calf, extra, 10s 64. 


Lives of the Engineers, by Samuel Smiles. 


5 vols., half-calf, extra, 45s; whole calf, £2 14s. 


Stanley's Sinai and Palestine. 


Half-calf, extra, 16s; whole calf, 18s 6d. 


White’s Natural History of Selborne. 


Half-calf, extra, 6s Gd; whole calf, 8s 6d. 


Homes without Hands, by Rev. J. G. Wood. 


Half-morocco, 16s; whole calf, 18s 6d. 


Smith’s Classical Dictionary. 


Royal 8vo, half-calf, extra, 21s; whole tree-calf, 25s. 
Crown 8vo, half-calf, extra, 98; whole calf, 11s. 


Christmas Books, by Charles Dickens. 


“Charles Dickens " Edition, balf-morocco, 68; whole calf, 8s. 





A few Choice Books in White Morocco, Vellum, and other Special Bindings, are also kept in Stock, and any Book 
can be Bound to Order, with the least possible delay. 





REVISED CA TALOGUES, comprising more than Twelve Hundred other Popular Books, well adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries and Drawing- 
room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents, and School Prizes, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, New Oxford Street, London. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0’S PUBLICATIONS. 








NEW NOVEL BY WILLIAM BLACK. 





“MACLEOD OF DARE.” 


With Illustrations by J. Pettic, R.A., ‘IT. Graham, G. H. Boughton, W. Q. Orchardson, 
R.A., Colin Hunter, J. MacWhirter, C. E. Johnson, J. A. Aitken, T. Faed, R.A., 
J. E. Millais, R.A., F. Powell, and P. Graham, A.R.A. 





Three vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 


“ 4 most powerful and interesting story. Mr. Black has not touched so deep a chord since 
he wrote ‘A Daughter of Heth,’ and this last work contains in it more of the pure elements 


of romance. The conception is more noble, and the art is more perfect.”—Dai/y News. 





MEMOIR of the Rev. FRANCIS HODGSON, B.D., 
Scholar, Poet, and Divine. By his Son, the Rev. James T. Honeson, M.A. Containing 
numerous Letters from Lord and Lady Byron and Mrs. Leigh to Provost Hodgson, who was 
an intimate friend of Byron. With Portrait, engraved by Jeens. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18+, 

[Next week. 


A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By Professors Roscoe 
and ScnorLeMMER, of the Owens College, Manchester. Vol. IJ. METALS, Part I. With 
numerous Illustrations, Svo, 18s. [Next week. 


Vout, IL—The NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 21s. 


COAL, its HISTORY and its USES. By Professors Green, 


Mraut, Tuorrer, RitcKker,and MArsHA.t, of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, With numerous 
Illustrations, 8yo, 123 6d. [Just ready. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY; Elements of. By Professor 


Gecennaur. A Translation, by F. JeErrey Bett, B.A.; Revised, with Preface, by Professor 
EE. Ray LANKESTER, F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations, Svo, 21s. [Just ready. 


TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM 


CATALOGUE. By W. G. Rawiinson. Medium 8vyo, 12s 6d. 
Edition, 21s.) 


Description and a 
(Also a Large-Paper 

[This day. 
A SEQUEL to **The UNSEEN UNIVERSE.” 


PARADOXICAL PHILOSOPHY. Crown 8vo. 


[Lmmediately. 


A HOUSEWIFE’S OPINIONS. 


Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


CYPRUS: its History, its Present Resources, and 
Future Prospects. By R. Hamirton Lane, late H.M.’s Consul for the Island of Cyprus. 
With 4 Maps and 2 Illustrations, 8vo, 14s. 


By Augusta Webster. 


[Lhis day. 


‘‘ The fair and impartial account of her past and present to be found in these pages has 
an undoubted claim on the attention of all intelligent readers.”—Aorning Post. 

‘¢‘ This, we venture to think, is really the most important and useful contribution to a 
knowledge of our new dependency that has been published since the surprise was 
announced,” — Nature. 


NEW NOVEL.—THE EUROPEANS. 


3y Henry James, Jun., Author of “ The Americans.” 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 


“ The author is evidently a careful student of human nature. His dramatis persone are 


painted with life-like touches, which would do credit to Balzac himself.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FAIRY-TALES, their ORIGIN and MEANING. With 
some Account of the Dwellers in Fairy-Land. By J. THackray Bunce. Extra feap. 8vo, 
3s 6d. [Just ready. 


W. Richardson, 


[This day. 


TOTAL ABSTINENCE. By Dr. B. 


F,R.S. A Course of Addresses, Crown Svo, 3s Gd. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 








Lonvon; Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Prec 
and Published by him at the “ S: 
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PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW and CHEAPER corrode an 
ENLARGED. 





With Preface. Translated 
M.A. New and Cheape: 
Enlarged. Crown 8yo, ay 6a. 


BRACHET’S FRENCH 2 Toma ; 
om 


with Introduction and Notes, by D. 
M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s. 


HOMER'S ILIAD, Book 1 Baite, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED and OORBRoTED, 
An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRay. 


MAR. By J. B. ALLEN, M.A., Head Master ‘aster of the 
Perse Grammar-School, Cambridge. Extra fexp, 


8vo, 2s 6d. 


OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. — Select 
Plays: Marlowe's “Dr. Faustus” and Greene's 
‘Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay.” Edited, with 
Introduction and rote, by A. W. Warp, MA, 
Professor of His and English Literat ure, 
Owens College, Manchest er. Extra feap.8yo, 5364, 


SCHILLER’S EGMONT’S LEBEN mj 
TOD, and BELAGERUNG von ANTWERPEN, 
Edited, with } 8, &c., by Dr. BUCHHEIM, Extrs 
fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d, 






ZESCHYLUS. — PROMETHETS 
BOUND. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by A. O. PRICKARD, M.A. Extra feap. 870, 2s. 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY, 13-24. With 
seta one Loge mg &e., by W. W. Mepgry, Ma. 


XENOPHON S ANABASIS. Book IL 
d, with Notes, by C. 8. JERRAM, M.A. Extra 
tes no SvO, 2s. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS. 


And Published by MACMILLAN and CO., Londoa, 
Publishers to the University. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 


2 vols. crown Svo, 21s. 
NEW COMMENTARIES ON 
THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. 


The Liberty of the Subject, and the 
Laws of England relating to the 
Security of the Person. 


By JAMES PATERSON, M.A, 


Barrister-at-Law, sometime Commissioner of English 
and Irish Fisheries. 


imes.—“ The author writes with clearness sod 
elegance...... What Blackstone did for the law of 
a hundred years ago, he aspires to do for the law 
as it now ex) 


Athenvum.—* The "4 s aim bas been a h'gh ore 
and he has, we thiuk, successfully performed bis 
task.” 

Journal of Jurisprudence.—* It is a law-book on & new 


system 
Quarterly Review.—* Tt presupposes no {echaical know- 
ledge in the reader 
s done his work 


Saturday Review.— ‘The author 
with great industry and abi a. 
Academy.—* The best digest we know of that branch 
of the law. 
Canada Law Journal.—“ Oxe of the greatest add ‘itions 
of the day to the library of legal literature 
" 
Scotsman.—‘* Such easy clearness and felicity of ote 
Montreal Gazette-—“ His style is clear, poicted, snd 
pleasant.” 


CO., London. 





‘inct of the Savoy, Strand, in the C t ‘ 
ECTATOR" Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Satur lay, November lt 
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